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Brown Company Increases Sales and Profits 


Company Now Operating On Profitable Basis With Net Income 
For 32 Weeks Ended July 13 Over Two Million Dollars Before 
Charges—Chairman Semenenko Issues Report On Reorganization. 


Boston, Mass., August 8, 1940—Operating re- 
sults of Brown Company and its .subsidiaries dur- 
ing the 32-week period ended July 13, 1940, showed 
an improvement of over $2,200,000 compared with 
the corresponding period of 1939, according to 
Serge Semenenko, chairman of the reorganization 
managers. 

Further progress toward reorganization of the 
company was also reported. Assents to the plan of re- 
organization have now been received from the re- 
quired proportions of unsecured creditors, preferred 
stockholders and common stockholders. Holders of 
over 50 per cent of the first mortgage bonds have 
assented, but to make the plan effective the assent of 
6674 per cent is necessary. 


Operations on Profitable Basis 


Consolidated sales of the company for the 32 
weeks ended July 13 were $15,352,653 compared 
with $9,695,428 in the similar period of 1939. Net 
income before depreciation, depletion and deferred 
interest on the present bonds was $2,061,755, com- 
pared with a loss of $226,583 last year. After 
provision for depreciation and depletion, income be- 
fore bond interest but after Canadian income taxes 
and adjustment for foreign exchange was $983,467 
against a loss of $1,304,240 in the similar period of 
last year. 

During the four weeks to July 13, 1940, the com- 
pany earned $451,688 before depreciation, depletion 
and interest on bonds. After depreciation and de- 
pletion, income before bond interest, but after 
Canadian income taxes and adjustment for foreign 


exchange, was $324,107. 
More Assents to Reorganization Plan Needed 


“Assents to the plant have now been received from 
holders of over 50 per cent of the outstanding first 
mortgage bonds,” Semenenko said. “To make the 
plan effective, assents are required from 66% per 
cent of the bonds. Assents of more than the minimum 
amounts required under the bankruptcy act have al- 
ready been obtained from the unsecured creditors 
and holders of -preferred and common stock; and 
assents from holders of only about 16 per cent addi- 
tional of the total outstanding bonds are needed to 


permit the company to make application to the court 
tor final confirmation of the plan. 
“Whether or not the company is to be organized 


' promptly depends entirely upon the action taken by 


those security holders who have not yet assented. 
Unfortunately there are a number of security holders 
whom it has been impossible to locate due to un- 
recorded transfers and changes of address. In their 
own interests such persons.should communicate at 
once with The Brown Company, in care of The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Portland, Me., and obtain 
a copy of the plan of reorganization. Bondholders 
are particularly urged to take such action without 
delay.” 


I. P. C. Retains $50 Newsprint 


The International Paper Company’s president, R. 
J. Cullen, announced on August 12 that the com- 
pany is announcing to its domestic customers that 
its present newsprint price schedule is extended 
throughout the last quarter of this year and the first 
quarter of 1941. This schedule is based on $50 per 
ton for delivery at New York and Chicago and other 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Mr. Cullen further stated that increasing volume 
since the war has contributed largely to the Com- 
pany’s ability to absorb increasing costs of labor 
and material and pointed out that the price of news- 
print has now been stabilized for more than three 
years. 


Buy Paper Under Walsh-Healey Act 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., August 14, 1940.—During 
the week ended July 27, the Government purchased 
$151,622.00 worth of paper and allied products under 
the Walsh-Healey Act as follows: $17,632.00 worth 
fof mimeograph paper for Agriculture, Purchase, 
Sales and Traffic from the Whitaker Paper Company, 
Baltimore, Md.; $122,590.00 worth of paper for 
stamps for Bureau of Engraving and Printing from 
the Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio; and $11,400.00 worth of target paper for War 
Ordnance from Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, II. 
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Stevens Point Will Reopen Its McDuill Mill 


Machinery. Is Being Overhauled Preparatory To Resumption of 
Production On Six-Day Week Basis—Reduced Coal Rates Granted 
On Carload Shipments From the Great Lakes — Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., August 12, 1940—The Stevens 
Point Pulp and Paper Company intends to reopen 
its mill at McDill, Wis., about August 20, it has been 
announced by E. G. Goodell, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. The mill has been closed since May 1, 
1939. 


Machinery is being reconditioned and general re- 
pairs are being made preparatory to the start of 
operations. The mill is a subsidiary of the John 
Strange Paper Company, Menasha, Wis., and manu- 
factures sulphate pulp, a large part of which is issued 
by the Strange mill and the remainder is sold to out- 
side customers. It will employ a crew of 75 men on 
three eight-hour shifts, working six days per week. 

Reopening is the result of the demand for domes- 
tic pulp since the European supply was shut off. 


Lower Freight Rates on Coal 


Paper mills at Stevens Point and Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., and other nearby points will benefit 
from reduced rates on carload shipments of bitumin- 
ous fine coal from the Great Lakes docks at Green 
Bay, Sturgeon Bay and Kewaunee, Wis. The reduc- 
tion of 12% cents per ton at Wisconsin Rapids and 
7'4 cents at Stevens Point was authorized for three 
railroads by the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion. The roads are the Green Bay and Western, the 
Kewaunee, Green Bay and Western, and the Ahnapee 
and Western. The new rate is $1.25 per ton. “The 
proposed rate,” said the commission, “is an attempt 
to protect the traffic from Green Bay from diversions 
which have taken place in Indiana origins.” 


Plank-Kriese Nuptials 


Beverly Plank of Kaukauna, Wis., assistant chem- 
ist at the Combined Locks Paper Company, Com- 
bined Locks, Wis., and Miss Verona Kriese of 
Weyauwega, Wis., were married August 3 at St. 
Peter’s Lutheran church at Weyauwega. The couple 
is on a honeymoon trip through Illinois and northern 
Wisconsin, and will reside at Kaukauna. 


Sperka-King Engagement 


The engagement has been announced of Harold C. 
Sperka of Appleton, Wis., and Miss Margaret King 
of Fond du Lac, Wis. The wedding will take place 
August 24 at the bride’s home. Mr. Sperka is a 
graduate of Lawrence College and received his 
master’s degree at the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis. He is production manager of the 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, Kaukauna, 
Wis. 


New Mill Machinery Co. Formed 


Articles of incorporation have been filed with the 
secretary of state at Madison, Wis., for the Cram 
Company, Inc., which will have offices at Appleton, 
Wis. The company will manufacture and sell paper 
and other mill machinery, equipment and specialties, 


including devices patented by H. G. Cram, one of the 
incorporators. The other incorporators are C. T. 
Anderson and Philip L. Jacobson. Capital stock con- 
sists of 1,000 shares of no par value. 


Recommendation for Wrapping 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Proposed revisions of the existing Simplified Prac- 
tice Recommendations for sizes of corrugated, fold- 
ing, and set-up boxes, and notion and millinery paper 
bags used by department and specialty stores have 
been approved by the respective standing committees 
for reference to all interests for their consideration 
and acceptance, according to an announcement by the 
Division of Simplified Practice, National Bureau of 
Standards. 

These container simplification programs, first pro- 
mulgated in 1931, have been changed to conform with 
the facts made evident by a recent comprehensive 
survey of current practice in department and specialty 
stores. The survey was made cooperatively by a Com- 
mittee on Simplification and Standardization of 
Wrapping and Packing Supplies of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, and the Division of 
Simplified Practice. 

One newly-proposed recommendation has also 
emerged from the variety survey. This program, 
which concerns single-faced corrugated-paper rolls, is 
also before all interests for acceptance. 

As shown in a “Wrapping Supply Manual’, pub- 
lished by the Store Management Group of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, New York, the 
proponents are confident that these five simplification 
programs hold potential benefits and savings for the 
stores, which spend an aggregate of $25,000,000 a 
year on wrapping supplies. Adoption of the recom- 
mended sizes, material- and construction-standards, 
and merchandise uses should also prove advantageous 
to the manufacturers of these supplies. 

Mimeographed copies of the five recommendations 
may be obtained, upon request, from the Division of 
Simplified Practice, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 


Eastern Container Co. Expands 


Hotyoke, Mass., August 12, 1940—The Eastern 
Container Company, Inc., is leasing 30,000 square feet 
of floor space on the first floor of the former Ameri- 
can Thread Company mill on the west side of Main 
street, recently bought by the Barowsky Company, 
Inc., paper mill supply house. 

Frank A. Gerace, president and treasurer of the 
Eastern Container Company, announced last week 
this expansion program of his firm. At present it 
occupies 10,000 square feet of floor space in the Farr 
Alpaca Company property on Jackson street. New 
machinery has been ordered, some of which arrived 
last week, that will eventually result in the employ- 
ment of between 25 to 30 people. 
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June Index of Value of Paper Manufacturers’ 
Inventories is 103.8 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasHincton, D. C., August 14, 1940—June in- 
dex of the value of paper and allied products manu- 
facturers’ inventories was 103.8 compared with 104.9 
in May and 91.9 in June of last year, taking Decem- 
ber 31, 1938 at 100, according to the Commerce De- 
partment’s Monthly Industry Survey. 

June index of paper and allied products manu- 
facturers’ shipments was 145.8 compared with 137.1 
in May and 101.7 in June of last year, taking Janu- 
ary 1939 at 100. 

Complete tabulations for June reveals a gain in 
manufacturers’ new orders of more than 11 percent 
over the May volume, with increases spread over 
both durable and non-durable goods industries. 


New Order Index for June is 121.3 


Advance in new business carried the Department’s 
new order index from 121.3 in May to 134.9 in June. 
Incoming business in durable goods lines was 13 per- 
cent above the May level, while new orders for non- 
durables increased 10 percent in June. Among in- 
dividual industry groups, the recovery in iron and 
steel orders since the low point reached last February 
was striking. June orders were twice as large as those 
in February and about 60 percent above the volume 
in April of this year and in June, 1939. Orders for 
both electrical and other machinery also advanced 
sharply to exceed the high volumes of last October. 


Increasing Business Shows Increase 


Incoming business exceeded shipments by an even 
larger amount than in May, resulting in a further 
rise in order backlogs. Unfilled orders increased 
about 7 percent during June in the durable goods 
lines, comparing with an increase of 3% percent in 
May when the first appreciable rise of the year was 
noted. Unfilled orders on the books of manufactur- 
ing concerns in those lines where such data are sig- 
nificant were nearly 60 percent higher at the end of 
June than at the midyear point of 1939. The ac- 
cumulation of large backlogs lends strong support 
to the near term outlook for activity in the durable 
goods lines. 


Manufacturers’ Shipments Up 3 Per Cent 


Manufacturers’ shipments in June were about 3 
percent above the previous month, approximately the 
same increase as in May. Increases in shipments were 
general in the non-durable goods industries from May 
to June, amounting to 4% percent, while gains in 
the durable goods field were more limited, the aver- 
age being a little more than 1 percent. The advance 
in durable goods shipments was centered principally 
in the iron and steel industry with a rise of 14 per- 
cent. The machinery industries also showed a moder- 
ate rise in shipments, while most of the other durable 
goods lines declined without adjustment for seasonal 
influences. 


No General Inventory Accumulation 


The rise in manufacturing production and ship- 
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ments extending over May and June occurred with- 
out general inventory accumulation. The inventory 
index stood at 108.9 as of the end of April, 108.6 in 
May, and 108.5 at the end of June. The declines in 
May and June were accounted for chiefly by the 
automotive industry, which reduced stocks sharply 
as the end of the model year approached. The net 
change for all manufacturing industries, exclusive of 
the automotive group, was a rise of slightly less than 
0.5 percent during June and about 0.3 percent in 
May. 


New Rogers Knife Grinder 


Samuel C. Rogers & Co., 191-205 Dutton avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y., announces an improved cabinet knife 
grinder, type B. 26-60, which provides accurate, de- 

pendable grinding 

service. Equipped 

with heavy box 

type bed and car- 

riage and heavy 

ribbed knife bar, 

this model _ will 

give satisfactory 

grinding service 

for a great variety 

of knives includ- 

ing woodworking, 

hog, barker, paper 

cutting knives and 

light shear blades 

within the range 

* of which this ma- 

chine is designed. 

One of the outstanding features is the long cabinet 

type of base which extends the entire length of the 

bed—eliminating the use of extra end standards. It 

is designed for “edge up” grinding, that is with the 

cutting edge of the knife up. It is also adjustable for 
grinding edge down if desired. 

The transmission is of the straight and cross belt 
and shifting lever type — so designed as to pro- 
vide the maximum smoothness of traverse and shift- 
ing insuring accurately ground cutting edge of 
knife. The machine is adjustable for grinding flat 
or concave bevels, is equipped with full automatic 
cross feed, 10 inch cup grinding wheel, self con- 
tained, wet grinding attachment, is adjustable for 
various lengths of knives up to the capacity of the 
machine. 

For motor drive a ball bearing 1%4 hp. motor is 
provided. For belt driven machines the tight and 
loose pulleys are 8 inches in diameter and should run 
1200 rpm. The table speed is at the rate of about 30 
ft. per minute with a grinding speed of approximately 
3600 sfpm. 

Equipment also includes, 10 inch cup grinding 
wheel, belts, wrenches, emery wheel dresser—com- 
plete ready to run. Every machine is carefully tested 
and adjusted for accurate grinding before leaving the 
factory. 
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Paper Section of N. Y. Fund Raises $25,172 


Approximately a fifty per cent increase in gifts 
over 1939 is shown in the final report of the Paper 
Section of the Industry Division of the Greater New 
York Fund. Roy K. Ferguson, of the St. Regis 
Paper Company, chairman of the Paper Section, has 
announced that in 1939 firms in this group gave 
$15,513 to the fund, while employee groups sub- 
scribed $2,384. This made a total of $17,897 raised 
by the Paper Section in the 1939 campaign. In the 
1940 campaign firms have contributed $19,335 and 
employee groups $5,837 making a total of $25,172. 
F. B. Davis, president of the United States Rubber 
Company and chairman of the Industry Division, to 
whom Mr. Ferguson made his report, declared he was 
greatly pleased with the showing this year. 


International Contributes $7,500 


The largest single firm contribution in the Paper 
Section was $7,500 made by the International Paper 
Company. This total included gifts by the Southern 
Kraft Corporation and the American Paper Exports 
Inc., both subsidiaries of the International Paper 
Company. 

Three gifts of $1,000 each were received from the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, Stein Hall 
& Co., Inc., and Gottesman and Co., Inc. Mr. Davis’ 
company, the St. Regis Paper Company, gave $500 to 
the fund this year and this included gifts from the 
following subsidiaries: Bates International Bag Com- 
pany, Bates Valve Bag Corporation, New Hampshire 
Vermont Lumber Company, Panelyte Corporation, 
Valve Bag Company and St. Regis Kraft Company. 


Other Contributors 


Mr. Ferguson also made public the following list of 
contributors in his section: Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., $615.00; Gilman Paper Company, $500.00; Per- 
kins Goodwin Company, $500; Lily Tulip Cup Corpo- 
ration, $500; Bulkley, Dunton & Company, $300; 
Arkell Safety Bag Company and Employees, $306.05 ; 
Kimberly Clark Corporation, $250; J. Anderson and 
Company, $250; Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 
$250; Price and Pierce, Ltd., $250; New York and 
Pennsylvania Company, Inc., and Employees, $235; 
Grand City Container Corporation, $200; the Mead 
Sales Company, Inc., $200; Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation, $200; Forest Paper Company, Inc., and 
Employees, $151; Castle and Overton Inc., $125; the 
Butterfield Barry Company, Inc., $100; H. Reeve 
Angel and Company, Inc., $100 ; Chase Bag Company, 
$100; Oxford Paper Company, $100; Johaneson, 
Wales and Sparre, Inc., $100; Spear Box Company, 
Inc., $100; Trinity Bag and Paper Company, Inc., 
$100; Reliance Paper and Twine Corporation, $100; 
Stewart, Warren and Senson Corporation and Em- 
ployees, $100; Hess and Densen, $100; Brooklyn 
Standard Bag Corporation, $100; Riegel Textile 
Corporation, $100; National Paper Products Com- 
pany, $100. 

A. R. Melker Company, $25.00; B. F. Drakenfeld 
and Company, Inc., $25.00; the Martin Cantine Com- 
pany, $25.00; A. W. Pohlman Paper Company, Inc., 
$25.00; Whitehead and Alliger Company, Inc., 
$25.00; Williams Bauer Corporation, $25.00; Stora 
Kopparberg Corporation, $25.00; George La Monte 
and Son, $25.00; Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., $25.00; At- 


terbury Brothers, $25.00; Joe Salwen Paper Com- 
pany, $25.00; Connecticut Valley Paper and Envelope 
Company, Inc., $25.00; National Pulp and Paper 
Company, $25.00; Pejepscot Paper Company, $25.00; 
Aaronson Brothers, $25.00; Empire Boxboard Cor- 
poration, $25.00; D. Benedetto, Inc., $25.00; Majestic 
Paper Corporation, $25.00. 

John M. Hart Company, Inc., $20.00; Acme Fold- 
ing Box Company, Inc., $15.00; Loumar Textile By- 
Products Inc., $12.00; W. C. Hamilton and Sons, 
$10.00 ; Fort Orange Paper Company, $10.00; Alfred 
Bloch and Company, $10.00; W. H. S. Lloyd Com- 
pany, Inc., $10.00; Beekman Paper and Card Com- 
pany, Inc., $10.00; M. A. Steinman and Son, $10.00; 
the Parchment and Paper Products Company, $10.00; 
Middlesex Products Corporation, $10.00; Criterion 
Paper and Twine Company, $10.00; J. J. Murphy 
Paper Company, Inc., $10.00; Mid-States Gummer 
Paper Company, $10.00; Max Spiegel and Sons Com- 
pany, Inc., $10.00; American Paper Exports Inc., 
$10.00 


Harry Elish Paper Company, $50.00; Schlosser 
Paper Corporation, $50.00; Lathrop Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., $50.00; Canfield Paper Company, $50.00; 
Charles F. Hubbs and Company, $50.00; Milton 
Paper Company, Inc., $50,000; Acme Folding Box 
Co., Inc., $50.00 additional; Kieckhefer Container 
Company, $50.00; National Paper and Type Com- 
pany, $50.00; Dennison Manufacturing Company; 
$50.00; Hammermill Paper Company, $50.00; 
Strouse Adler Company, $50.00; Lagerloef Trad- 
ing Company, Inc., $25.00; Ace Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., $25.00; the Wright Company, Inc., $25.00; 
Pagel, Horton and Company, Inc., $25.00; Mapes 
Consolidated Manufacturing Company, $25.00; Ten- 
sion Envelope Corporation, $25.00; National Fold- 
ing Box Company, $25.00. 

Miller Paper Company, $25.00; Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, $25.00; Seaman Paper Com- 
pany, $25.00; Jessup and Moore Paper Company, 
$25.00 ; Henry Lindenmeyr and Sons, $31.00; Robin- 
son Tag and Label Company and Employees, $80.00; 
Fraser Industries Inc., $75.00; R. and V. Miller Inc., 
$50.00; Midwood Paper Company, $50.00; Hudson 
Pulp and Paper Corporation, $50.00; Beckett Paper 
Company, $10.00; Harlem Card and Paper Company, 
$10.00 ; Tappen and Indruk Company, $10 and Pater- 
son Parchment Paper Company, $15.00. 


Joins Callaway Associates 

William Bond Wheelwright has joined the staff 
of the Callaway Associates, advertising-sales counsel, 
210 South street, Boston. He will give special atten- 
tion to the paper industry and allied industries. 

For the past five years Mr. Wheelwright has been 
editor of Paper and Printing Digest. He is author of 
Printing Papers, University of Chicago Press, Pub- 
lishers, From Paper Mill to Pressroom. Geo. Banta 
Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis., etc. 

From 1920 to 1929 Mr. Wheelwright conducted an 
industrial advertising agency in Boston, specializing 
in the paper and allied industries. 

The Callaway Associates are well known about 
3oston and New England, having been established 
over twenty years. This agency specializes in indus- 
trial publicity, and sales service. 
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Product Planning in the Glazed and Fancy 
Paper Industry « 


By Gerald B. Tallman’ and Ross M. Cunningham’ 


Abstract 


The authors are conducting a study of product 
. planning problems in the glazed and fancy paper 
trade. One or more visits have been made to almost 
all of the converters and to a number of jobbers, 
boxmakers, and greeting card manufacturers. Of 
the information discussed, that part which is specifi- 
cally concerned with the glazed and fancy paper in- 
dustry was secured through. personal interviews. 


Product Planning a Vital Function 


The products or services which a manufacturer 
offers for sale are the life blood of his business. The 
skill with which he adapts them to market needs and 
to the capacities of his organization is perhaps the 
most important single factor in determining the profit- 
ableness of the business. Skill in selling and adver- 
tising are important, of course, but cannot be ex- 
pected to maintain sales volume on a line which is 
inferior to competitive offerings, nor will manufac- 
turing efficiency be of great help if the products are 
not suited to the needs and tastes of users. 

At the close of the last World War, a well-known 
company making small arms and ammunition found 
itself with greatly expanded production facilities and 
with only a limited market for its products. Manage- 
ment’s most pressing problem was to make profitable 
use of the large investment in plant and equipment 
and the skilled labor force. Because the manufacture 
of small arms involved forge work, the company de- 
cided to produce a line of forged steel tools, such as 
hammers and chisels, for sale to construction work- 
ers. Management wished to enter this market on a 
quality basis rather than attempt to squeeze in on a 
price basis. The tools were carefully designed and 
specifications called for a very high quality steel. Fur- 
thermore, a patented rust-proofing treatment was ap- 
plied. This process gave the steel a dull surface 
finish but effectively protected it from rust even 
under very severe conditions. Secure in the knowl- 
edge that the tools were superior in engineering de- 
sign to those on the market, executives started full 
production of the new line. The sales force was 
likewise enthusiastic and secured general distribu- 
tion among hardware and building supply dealers. 

The tools reached the dealers, but there they 
stayed. The craftsmen of the building trade would 
have none of them—rust or no rust—they wanted a 
bright finish on their tools. For want of a little time 
and money spent in testing the market acceptability 
of the new line, this company wasted many thousands 
of dollars in development, tooling and inventories, and 
lost valuable time in establishing a market. Even 
more important was the unfavorable impression which 
dealers gained and which naturally diminished their 
willingness to accept later offerings of the company. 

Many examples of failure to do an adequate prod- 
uct planning job could be cited. The drug manu- 
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facturer who made his bottle too high for medicine 
cabinets, the extract maker who used a high, narrow 
bottle which tipped too easily and a dozen others 
come to mind. 

The product planning job: what products to pro- 
duce, how to price them, how much and when to 
produce, requires the bringing to bear of skill and 
knowledge from all important divisions of a business 
—from designing, from production, from financing 
and from selling. 

Product planning decisions are made consciously 
or otherwise at all stages of a company’s history. A 
new enterprise makes a very fundamental product 
planning decision when it selects a given type of 
business and invests in plant and equipment. Then 
it must decide what products and variations within 
product lines it should make. Later there come prob- 
lems of redesign, of dropping products, of adding 
new products, and sometimes of abandoning a dying 
industry and striking out into entirely new fields. 
Then, of course, there are always the day to day or 
season to season decisions of what specific designs, 
prices, sizes, and quantities of product shall be of- 
fered. 

Every company must be vigilant to examine its 
own situation to see what differential advantages it 
possesses over competitors in the same field, as well 
as the advantages which the entire industry has over 
other industries whose products either satisfy the 
same needs or compete aggressively for the consum- 
er’s dollar. There is a wide range of particular 
advantages which a company on the basis of its na- 
tural resources, location, personnel, history, or finan- 
cial strength may decide to exploit most heavily. 
The company may choose to be known for sturdy 
construction, for attractive design, for width of 
line, for dependable service, for low price, or for 
a combination of several of these or similar advan- 
tages. The nature of the advantages sought may dif- 
fer, but each company must be sure that its advan- 
tages are substantial enough to permit profitable op- 
eration. The company must also beware of the short- 
lived character of such advantages and must be con- 
stantly alert not only to maintain them if possible, 
but to make certain that they are not losing their 
significance as profit factors. Continual effort should 
also be devoted to developing new competitive ad- 
vantages. 


Product Planning Procedure 


Let us for a moment examine the steps which are 
a vital part of this procedure of planning for the 
production and sale of the right products. First, 
there must be an examination of the capabilities of 
the enterprise. Besides attention to the nature and 
quantity of current production, this process should 
involve consideration of the present and potential 
resources of the company in the financial area and 
in terms of personnel, of plant and equipment and 
of market knowledge and organization. Second, a 
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method must be set up for seeking our product ideas. 
There should be definite channels for receiving and 
stimulating product ideas, both in the company or- 
ganization and from customers, dealers and other 
outside market sources. Success here depends 
largely upon definite placement of responsibility. The 
degree of specialization desirable is a function both 
of the complexity of the task and of the size of the 
company. In a large company this responsibility may 
be placed in a staff man or department (or sometimes 
several such departments) reporting to the general 
manager or president, or in a department coordinate 
with the production and sales departments, or in a 
committee comprised of the heads of production, 
sales, cost accounting, general management, etc. Each 
of these alternative types of organization, it should 
be noted, will provide easy and natural access to the 
knowledge and judgment which production, sales, 
and other organizational units can effectively con- 
tribute to the product planning process. 

Even in the small plant where personnel is less 
specialized, some individual should make specific al- 
location of his time and thought for attention to this 
problem. 

Further than this, however, there must be imagin- 
ation and flexibility in thinking. For example, one 
old and well-established company manufacturing 
leather beltings for power transmission has been 
fighting an uphill battle in recent years against the 
trend away from belt transmission and toward direct 
drive. Although the management has diversified into 
other leather products the major market has been de- 
clining. An early decision to become specialists in 
power transmission, a field with which the personnel 
was well acquainted, or perhaps even to enter the 
chemical industry, might have offset the inevitable 
reduction in usage of leather belting. 

After providing for a flow of ideas, some procedure 
must be set up for evaluating them. From the mar- 
ket point of view, this will involve securing the 
judgment of users as well as of competent persons 
in the trade. It will involve the examination of the 
product in relation to competitive products. If the 
market to be reached by this product is a new one 
to the company, it is necessary to measure it quanti- 
tively to make certain that it is large enough to sup- 
port a profitable volume of sales, assuming a well- 
designed product. From the company viewpoint, we 
must see what strength the proposed item would add 
to the existing lines of products and how well would 
it fit into the present production methods of the com- 
pany as well as into present marketing methods. Then 
comes the product development process which varies 
in length and number of steps with different products. 
Obviously a close acquaintance witli market needs 
and product problems is essential. Of the many ac- 
tivities involved in product development, it is hardly 
possible to overstress the importance of testing. Al- 
though much of this can be done in the laboratory and 
plant, the market phase of testing never can be ne- 
glected safely. 


Benefits of Product Redesign 


For established companies continuous attention to 
redesign of products along truly significant lines can 
serve several important purposes. In the first place, 
many industries have found it possible to attract new 
buyers and to stimulate replacement sales by steady 
improvement in performance, quality, and styling 


of products. And this often has been accomplished 
with no increase in price because during the same 
period of time production methods have become more 
efficient. This is illustrated by a display which was 
set up last year in the lobby of the Hotel Statler in 
Detroit. Two Chevrolet sedans were shown, one a 
1928 model, the other a 1939 model. The difference 
in price of the two cars was only about one dollar, 
but the difference in performance was tremendous. 
Instead of maintaining the same old model and re- 
stricting effort to battering down production costs, 
the product had been changed and improved each 
year to meet better the advancing demands of critical 
users, 

In the second place, product redesign focuses the 
attention of prospective buyers on desirable design 
and use characteristics of the product which cannot 
be found in exactly the same degree or in the same 
combinations among competitive offerings. Thus, 
price cannot be used as the sole basis of comparison, 
and there is much less likelihood of price wars which 
result from the efforts of certain sellers to stimulate 
sales by price reductions. While consumers should 
be able to secure needed products and services as 
inexpensively as possible, there is no assurance that 
excessive price competition will achieve the most 
desirable result. Especially is this true if the com- 
petitive situation forces a reduction in essential qual- 
ities of materials or workmanship. After all, con- 
sumers are buying not for the fun of seeing how little 
money they can spend but to satisfy needs and wants 
most effectively. In the long run, from both the so- 
cial and the profit point of view, the best policy in 
designing and pricing will be that which most nearly 
adapts the product and cost to the needs of users. 


A number of other objectives of product redesign 
may also be mentioned. Salesmen and distributors 
become bored with the same items and lose the touch 
of enthusiasm so necessary in successful selling. A 
new line, properly presented, has often had unbe- 
lievable sales results. Then there is the occasional 
problem of reestablishing a price level which has 
been forced down by an emergency situation. Last 
year the Schick Razor Co. found itself with too large 
an inventory of electric shavers. These razors were 
readily moved into the market at a reduced price. 
The old price was restablished by giving the products 
new value in the eyes of the consumer through the 
addition of a device for catching beard clippings. 

Research concerned with product planning is not 
an isolated function. Rather it is properly a part of 
the whole “keep alert” activity of the business. In 
this activity as in others, management that goes to 
sleep frequently does not awaken, until it is too late. 
Alertness is so important that some seasoned investors 
when studying a company ask as their first ques- 
tion, “Has it organized research as a definite and 
continuing activity?” Product planning is not some- 
thing which you may choose to have or not to have. 
Like the poor, it is always with us. The difference 
lies in how it is done. It may be done consciously 
or it may be done by default. The carrying on of a 
business and the offering of goods or services for 
sale necessarily involve product decisions. Our prob- 
lem is to make decisions as intelligently as possible. 


Problem in the Glazed and Fancy Paper Industry 


So much for a brief general discussion of the 
product planning function in business. Let us now 
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consider it in the glazed and fancy paper industry. 
This industry, with estimated annual sales of ap- 
proximately $9,000,000, is composed of about forty 
converters, most of whom are located in the north- 
eastern section of the United States. The typical 
concern is of small size with sales of under $500,000 
annually. A few converters sell direct to users 
through their own field sales force, but the majority 
use paper jobbers or a combination of direct sale 
in concentrated markets and jobber distribution in 
thin markets, 

Setup paper box manufacturers represent the larg- 
est single market and purchase about 60 per cent of 
all fancy papers sold. Second in importance are 
greeting card manufacturers who buy from 10 to 
20 per cent of total sales. The remaining markets 
are highly diverse and each accounts for only a small 
fraction of sales. They include such uses as gift 
wrappings, lamp covers, luggage coverings, display 
stands, and the like. 

Time does not permit a detailed explanation of the 
many types of papers which the industry produces 
nor is such an explanation necessary for this audi- 
ence. Among the types most important in point of 
volume sold are white and colored glazed, fancy 
prints, flints, plates and lithos, and white and black 
embossed. Other types of less volume importance but 
often bearing higher profit margins are the water- 
proofs, metal foils, micas, casein metallics, and pyro- 
xylins. 

There are a number of factors which complicate 
the product planning task in this industry. Most 
basic of these is the lack of growth among major 
markets for coated and fancy papers. The setup 
paper box industry appears to be about holding its 
own and is unlikely to grow significantly in the fu- 
ture. It has suffered from competition with folding 
boxes although some in the trade seem to feel that 
most of the readjustments resulting from this have 
been made and that each type of container has found 
its proper usage. The greeting card market likewise 
appears to offer no particular hope of growth. Fur- 
thermore, this use offers an unstable market for the 
products of converters because of the occasional 
heavy use of parchment papers, soft texture papers 
and others which converters are not able to supply 
economically, 


The characteristics of other markets are not so 
well-known, but there is little evidence that any one 
ef them offers substantial volume immediately or 
over the next several years. One company made a 
fairly careful field study to locate new uses for its 
papers. Although several instances were encountered, 
in which coated papers had a price advantage over 
the cloth or other material being used, no sales were 
made. In each instance there were difficulties to be 
solved in adapting the plant output to the new uses. 
The converter believed that the potential represented 
by such uses was insufficient to cover the cost of the 
necessary experimentation. The survey confirmed 
in general what was already known of uses for the 
various papers. 

With a nonexpanding market competition is na- 
turally very keen with each converter striving to. 
maintain and to increase his share of the business. 
Price competition has been especially keen on “‘stand- 
ard” items with consequent low profit margins. The 
urge is ever present to develop items which are out 
of the price competition area and which will yield 
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satisfactory profits. Even when a new item has been 
developed and accepted by buyers, the advantage is 
often short-lived because of adoption of more or less 
similar items by other converters. As in all indus- 
tries where style is important, there is .some copying. 
We do not feel that the industry is any worse or any 
better in this respect than other industries. It is 
simply a situation which exists and must be faced 
realistically in carrying on the never-ending product 
planning task. It means simply that new designs or 
new combinations should be sought which will be 
difficult to duplicate, and that the advantages of 
proper timing should be capitalized. 


Within this limited market, there has been as a 
second factor an increasing demand for a wider 
variety of designs. More attention is being given to 
attractive packaging, and there is a greater tendency 
for customers to demand exclusive rights to the use 
of individual patterns. One company reports that in 
the last ten years the number of individual items 
offered to the trade has increased from about 400 
to almost 10,000 with only a moderate increase in 
total sales. Most of the new items have been com- 
pounded by the application of new colors, new em- 
bossing patterns, new printing patterns or combina- 
tions of several design elements applied to existing 
base paper finishes. 


Third, with this increase in variety of items there 
has been a natural shortening of the sales life of 
those items which sell in sufficient volume to earn 
profits. The rate of sales obsolescence is increasing 
despite the fairly steady year in and year out de- 
mand for certain plain colors and certain embossing 
patterns. As thé rate of turnover in designs in- 
creases, converters find it increasingly difficult to 
plan products merely by playing “follow the leader”. 

A fourth factor is the increased severity of com- 
petition from concerns which are largely outside of 
the industry. This competition assumes several forms. 
Perhaps most important is the trend toward the 
coating and finishing of papers by the base paper 
mills. A number of mills have seen in such lines an 
opportunity to escape from the low-profit standard- 
ized tonnage products. Inasmuch as they cannot 
make short runs economically, they have concen- 
trated on the types of papers, for which there is a 
fairly large demand. With larger runs than the av- 
erage converter as well as certain other cost ad- 
vantages these operators have secured large amounts 
of business formerly sold by converters. This loss has 
had a serious effect upon converters, as they had for- 
merly counted on such volume business to spread 
overhead expenses. One converter’s sales of white 
glazed paper used on shoe boxes and other volume 
business decreased during the past ten years to less 
than one fifth of its previous normal amount. There 
is little likelihood that the members of the industry in 
their -position as converters will be able to regain the 
lost business. On the contrary, there are many evi- 
dences that further inroads will be made into what 
converters have considered as their legitimate market. 

Then there is competition from lithographed box 
wraps on setup paper boxes. Lithographing permits 
very attractive treatments, especially product illus- 
trations, and many manufacturers have adopted this 
type of box covering, with a resulting decline in 
volume of coated papers used. Some competition is 
also encountered from uncoated papers due largely to 
their lower price. - While significant in some in- 
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stances this does not appear to be as serious as the 
use of lithographed box wraps. 

Finally, there is some competition from improved 
and substantially more efficient processes for produc- 
ing high gloss paper similar to flints. To the con- 
verter with much flinting equipment this may be a 
serious threat. The increasingly rapid development 
of competing processes suggests the need for in- 
creased alertness on the part of the converters to 
insure that they keep their own processes abreast 
of competition and capture new uses for their out- 
put to offset the steady drain as old uses and users 
are captured by new processes and producers. 

In view of the complications introduced in the 
product planning task of fancy paper converters by 
limited markets, great variety and turnover of items, 
and strong competition from without the industry, it 
is interesting to consider briefly what methods are in 
use and how the work has been organized, These 
observations are necessarily brief and tentative in 
character because more field work remains to be 
done in our study, and analysis of data at hand is 
still in process. 

Selection of designs for fancy papers is governed 
largely by the intuitive judgment of individuals who 
occupy responsible positions in the organizations. In 
some of the smaller companies the president is very 
active, and even in the larger organizations he may 
exercise considerable control over new items through 
veto of proposed designs. In some companies deci- 
sions are made jointly by men in the sales depart- 
ment and in the production department, but there is 
little formal organization of this activity. The task 
usually falls by accident, or more seldom by design, 
upon the shoulders of those who are willing to bear 
it and have a certain aptitude for it. 

There is a widespread feeling among converters 
that selection of successful designs through any or- 
derly or logical process is impossible and that a large 
amount of intelligent guesswork must always be pres- 
ent. They reason that long experience develops a 
discriminating judgment, and that beyond this little 
can be done except to offer a sufficiently wide line 
so that there is a good chance of some items selling 
in profitable volume and carrying the losses on those 
which do not prove popular. Analysis of past sales 
by items or groups of items is not believed by the 
trade to be of much assistance in selecting new de- 
signs. 

Despite the frequency with which such comments 
were met, further questioning developed that certain 
converters, and usually the more successful ones, 
were nevertheless following procedures which tended 
to supplement their intuitive judgment. For example, 
many made a definite effort to secure a steady flow of 
ideas for possible designs. These ideas were obtained 
from artists sketches, from designs in other fields 
such as textiles and stationery, from trips to mu- 
seums, and from many other sources. There was a 
feeling that a constant flow of ideas lessened the 
danger of overlooking potentially good sellers. 


Then it was found to be fairly common practice 
to secure opinions of salesmen upon the probable 
salability of items under consideration, A few con- 
cerns went further and obtained reactions from job- 
bers, from boxmakers, and from box users. Con- 
tacts with jobbers and boxmakers were considered 
helpful in forecasting probable acceptance in the 
general market while contact with box users (which 


was much less common) aided in learning of the 
suitability of the items to specific uses. Although 
information from the market can be very valuable, 
it is questionable whether the actual procedures found 
to be in use provide for statistically reliable sam- 
ples or for adequate methods of collecting and record- 
ing opinions. More attention should be given to the 
useful development of such methods. 

Another procedure used is to study the relation- 
ships between acceptance of designs in such fields 
as textiles and acceptance of fancy paper designs. 
One converter believes that fancy paper styles lag 
behind textile styles about a year and that a study 
of the latter, with particular attention to colors, aids 
in selection. 

Still another device has been to study and display 
proposed papers experimentally under conditions as 
nearly as possible approximating those of actual use. 
They have been put on boxes of various types, 
made into greeting cards, or put into displays in 
order to escape from the artificial conditions im- 
posed by consideration in the usual flat sample 
sheet. The importance of this approach is illus- 
trated by the experience of one company that did 
not use it. Executives had adopted an attractive 
diagonally striped paper and suggested it to a large 
customer for use on shoe boxes in a chain of shoe 
stores. No test was made but the customer was en- 
thusiastic and placed the order only to regret it very 
shortly. As a sample sheet, and even on a single 
box, the item was quite attractive, but when stacked 
in tiers around the room it presented a zigzag pat- 
tern which left both clerks and customers dizzy and 
unhappy. Needless to say, the withdrawal of this 
design was an expensive process both for the cus- 
tomer and the converter, 


Conclusions 


Although the supplements to intuitive judgment 
briefly described above do help somewhat to narrow 
the area of guesswork and at least provide more 
of a logical basis than the converters themselves are 
willing to claim, it still remains true that the prod- 
uct planning task in this industry is handled in 
far from a scientific manner. Perhaps this is- in- 
evitably so, but we cannot fully agree. If history 
teaches anything, it is that problems once thought in- 
soluble have later been mastered. Although the 
predominance of human nature in marketing makes 
the scientific approach difficult and slow, we re- 
fuse to believe that this industry cannot improve 
the effectiveness of its product planning. Unfor- 
tunately we have no detailed program to offer, nor 
do we expect to have when our study is complete. 
We do feel, however, that there are several things 
which the industry would do well to consider care- 
fully and subject to experimentation. 

In the first place, converters should appraise their 
economic strengths and weaknesses as a group. Their 
real strength lies in their being flexible to meet the 
varied demands of a market too small and fluctuat- 
ing to provide the stability and long production runs 
needed for economical operation of the larger base 
paper mills. This flexibility involves (1) providing 
a wide and constantly renewed reservoir of attractive 
designs from which buyers may select; (2) pro- 
viding the skilled technique to turn out highly fin- 
ished papers in almost any desired effect; (3) be- 
ing able to handle small sized orders economically ; 
(4) having the ability to adapt and vary the prod- 
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uct to meet the peculiar demands of individual buy- 
ers. Their chief weakness is inability to compete 
on volume papers which do not require a high degree 
of finishing skill. Thus the inroads of paper mills on 
such papers is probably permanent and may be ex- 
pected to expand. To believe that these inroads will 
hold steady or perhaps decrease, because the mills 
will be competing with their converter customers of 
base paper stock, is wishful thinking and not realistic. 
A major effort of converters should rather be to 
capitalize their advantages by doing the best job pos- 
sible in the field where they have economic advan- 
tages. 

Another line of endeavor is new-product research 
by the industry. Although present markets offer a 
steady, though not expanding, voiume at the moment 
there is no assurance that they will continue to do 
so. An intelligent and carefully controlled program 
of diversification might well be considered. 

Then there seems to be distinct possibilities in 
more market measurements and testing of proposed 
designs. As noted earlier, the methods now used can 
hardly be termed scientific and experience in other 
fields suggest that careful study of market pretesting 
of designs might reduce appreciably the number of 
poor guesses. Furthermore, if there is any evidence 
of relationships between successful designs in fancy 
papers and in other fields such as textiles, the matter 
deserves extremely thorough investigation. 

When all is said and done, however, probably the 
most practical forward step is to recognize that in 
this industry product planning is a vitally important 
task, and that capable personnel should be sufficiently 
relieved of pressure of other duties to devote proper 
attention to it. Other industries have found definite 
placement of responsibility and adequate personnel 
to be essential. We see no reason why the same ap- 
proach will not work in this industry. 


W. B. Sheehan Heads Missisquoi Corp. 


Walter B. Sheehan, formerly vice-president and 
treasurer of the Missisquoi Corporation, was elected 
president of the Corporation at a special meeting 
of the board of directors, held on August 7. 

Mr. Sheehan has been associated with the Missis- 
quoi Corporation in an official capacity since 1917, 
and has taken a great part in the growth of the 
Corporation from, originally, a pulp mill to a two 
machine cylinder mill producing 150 tons daily. 

Mr. Sheehan’s long association with the Missisquoi 
Corporation and, particularly, with Mr. Raymond, 
the late president, assures a continuation of the same 
fine policy the mill has pursued these many years. 

Mr. Sheehan is well known in the industry, has 
been an officer in the Specialty Paper and Board 
Affiliates since its inception in 1933, has taken an 
active interest in the American Paper & Pulp As- 
sociation, the U. S. Pulp Producers Association and 
has been a long time member of the Salesmen’s As- 
sociation of the of the Paper Industry. 

Other changes brought about by the recent death 
of H. E. Raymond, are: John A. Gale, treasurer; 
H. E. Raymond, Jr., son of the late president, made 
a director; and Edson R. Lyman, executive vice- 
president. 
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Charles Hartig Visits New York 


Charles Hartig, son of the late Hugo Hartig, well 
and widely known figure in the pulp industry, arrived 
in New York from England, early last week. Mr. 
Hartig is head of the operations of Bowmall & Co., 
Inc., in Europe, and is located at the firm’s main 
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European office, the Anglo American Pulp & Paper 
Company, Ltd., of London. Charles Hartig has 
come to the United States to contact the mills Bow- 
mall & Co. represent in England and will remain 
here for several months. 


Newsprint Production at Peak 


Production of newsprint in Canada during July, 
1940, amounted to 332,689 tons and shipments to 
337,508 tons, according to the News Print Service 
Bureau. Production in the United States was 82,579 
tons and shipments 86,229 tons, making a total 
United States and Canadian news print production 
of 415,268 tons and shipments of 423,737 tons. Dur- 
ing July, 30,019 tons of news print were made in 
Newfoundland, so that the total North American 
production for the month amounted to 445,287 tons. 
This was the highest production of any month on 
record. Total production in July, 1939, was 328,357 
tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 405,982 tons more 
in the first seven months of 1940 than in the first 
seven months of 1939, which was an increase of 
twenty-five and nine-tenths per cent. The output in 
the United States was 47,729 tons or eight and 
seven-tenths per cent more than in the first seven 
months of 1939, in Newfoundland production was 
36,144 tons or twenty-two and one-tenth per cent 
more, making a total increase of 489,855 tons, or 
twenty-one and five-tenths per cent more than in the 
first seven months of 1939. 

Stocks of news print paper at the end of July 
were 175,750 tons at Canadian mills and 13,893 tons 
at United States mills, making a combined total of 
189,643 tons compared with 198,112 tons on June 
30, 1940, and 219,057 tons at the end of July, 1939. 
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International Paper Reports $5,938,859 for 
the Quarter and $8,899,433 for Six Months 


Richard J. Cullen, president, in submitting the 
statement of consolidated profit and loss of Inter- 
national Paper and Power Company and subsidiary 
companies for the second quarter and first six months 
of 1940 and for the corresponding periods of 1939 
says: 

“After providing for income taxes under all laws 
now in force, net profit amounted to $5,938,859 for 
the quarter and $8,899,433 for the six months ended 
June 30, 1940. Both figures are before any deduc- 


tion for the proposed federal excess profits tax now 
under discussion before Congressional committees. 
Until the law has actually been passed the Company’s 
exact liability for excess profits tax can not be de- 
termined but in order to make some provision for 
such a tax a special reserve of $2,000,000 has been 
established. Net profit after deduction of this re- 
serve amounted to $3,938,859 for the quarter and 
$6,899,433 for the six months ended June 30, 1940.” 


Statement of consolidated profit and loss follows: 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 


SALES AND OTHER INCOME: 


Gross sales, less returns, allowances and discounts...... 
Other income—net 


eeeeeee 


COST AND EXPENSES: 


Cost of sales: 
Pulpwood, labor, materials, etc 
Maintenance and repairs 
Taxes (other than income taxes) 
Outward freight and delivery expenses 
Selling, general and administrative expenses.............-+0-005 
Re ee CE IER oi a 5 obs on bs hres ese ce ecwesacccsecce 


DEDUCTIONS: 


Interest on funded debt 

Interest on other debt 

Amortization of debt discount and expense 

Depreciation 

Depletion 

Provision for income taxes under existing laws.............s+05. 

Dividends accrued but not being currently paid on preferred stocks 
of subsidiaries 


NET PROFIT BEFORE RESERVE FOR POSSIBLE ADDI- 
TIONAL TAXES 
Reserve for possible additional taxes 


NET PROFIT 


* Three 
Months Ended 
June 30, 1940 


$43,902,539.22 
624,542.61 


$44,527,081.83 


$23,497,548.78 
2,086,144.28 
779,302.12 
5,533,640.49 
1,605,150.97 
150,217.29 


33,652,003.93 
$10,875,077.90 


770,085.51 
505.95 
87,937.01 
1,200,763.52 
246,197.62 
2,616,240.63 


14,487.75 
4,936,217.99 


$ 5,938,859.91 
2,000,000.00 


Three 
Months Ended 
June 30, 1939 
$25,903,517.58 

272,695.24 


$26,176,212.82 


$16,494,267.78 
1,496,182.89 
719,864.22 
3,370,537.89 
1,466,574.21 
153,425.31 


°23,700,852.30 
$ 2,475,360.52 
$ 844,447.57 
330.20 
93,437.32 
1,180,583.36 
203,893.23 
57,407.83 
17,521.50 
2,397,621.01 
$ 77,739.51 


Six 
Months Ended 
June 30, 1940 


$77,206,589.73 
982,583.07 


$78,189,172.80 


$42,879,051.92 
4,056,042.16 
1,530,927.22 
9,545,601.84 
3,125,358.10 
302,971.73 


61,439,952.97 
$16,749,219.83 


$ 1,551,500.39 
1,551.63 
175,875.32 
2,387,506.80 
442,403.49 
3,259,885.37 


31,063.50 


7,849,786.50 


$ 8,899,433.33 
2'000,000.00 





$ 3,938,859.91 


$ 77,739.51 


$ 6,899,433.33 


Six 
Months Ended 
June 30, 1939 


$52,108,132.99 
581,945.44 


$52,690,078.43 


$33,545,151.00 
2,913,320.98 
1,397,391.75 
6,787,509.68 
2,858,638.98 
306,477.61 


‘47,808,490.00 
$ 4,881,588.43 


$ 1,715,300.82 
607.75 
186,875.88 
2,347 ,884.36 
372,987.49 
132,546.48 


35,218.00 
4,791,420.78 
$ 90,167.65 


$ 90,167.65 


In the above consolidated profit and loss statements both sales and cost and expenses of foreign subsidiaries are stated on the basis of $4.85 
for the pound sterling and at $1.00 for the Canadian dollar and in accordance with past practice, the companies have reflected in current operations 


all profits and losses on actual exchange transactions. 


At June 30, —_ the undeclared cumulative dividends on the outstanding Cumulative Convertible 5% Preferred Stock amounted to $12.50 


per share or a total of $11,574,187.50. 


The above statements are subject to final adjustment at December 31st (end of fiscal year). 


R. A. Hayward Protests Investigation 


WasuincTon, D. C., August 12, 1940 — R. A. 
Hayward, president of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, last week entered a strong 
protest against a proposed investigation of the pulp 
and paper industry. 


Rep. Hampton P. Fulmer, South Carolina, rank: 
ing Democrat member of the house committee on 
agriculture, proposed that the department of agri- 
culture be authorized to investigate the industry, to 
ascertain if farmers were sharing in the rise of the 
price of pulp wood, and to learn the effect of price 
rises on conservation of timber stands. 


In entering Mr. Hayward’s protest into the Con- 
gressional Record, Rep. Paul W. Shafer, Battle 
Creek Republican, lined himself against the investi- 
gation as unnecessary, and informed Congress that 
the Kalamazoo paper manufacturer “is one of the 
best informed paper manufacturers of this nation.” 


“Knowing intimately as I do the entire operation 
of the industry, I know that such an investigation 


would be a complete waste of our taxpayers’ money 
and would be a burden on the executives of the pulp 
and paper industry who are now struggling night 
and day to make ends meet,” Mr. Hayward asserted. 


To Play Golf at Newtown Square 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 12, 1940—The Phila- 
delphia Paper and Cordage Association will hold its 
fifth golf tournament of the season at Aronomink 
Country Club, Newton Square, Pa., on Wednesday, 
August 28, with Arthur Sherrill as host. Arthur 
Sherrill, who is recognized as dean of the paper 
trade hereabouts, has donated a new trophy in the 
shape of a sterling silver cup, which is to be put 
into play at the August tournament each year. It 
will be known as the Beveridge-Arthur B. Sherrill 
Cup, and the winner may hold it for one year. If it 
is won three times, not necessarily three times in 
succession, it becomes the permanent property of the 
winner. In addition there will also be a prize 
awarded the winner of the cup. 
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IT IS WISELY WRITTEN: 


» same technical skill and modern equipment 


that produce the outstandingly successful 
STONITE* Rolls are used in the manufacture of 
all Stowe-Woodward Rubber Covered Rolls. 


*(Ebonite and Granulated Stone Composite U. S. Patent 1.787,890 Re. 18,111) 


STOWE-WOODWARD, INC. NEWTON UPPER FALLS - MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE - WOOLWORTH BLDG. 
Stowe-Woodward Rolls are made on the West Coast by HUNTINGTON RUBBER MILLS, INC., Seattle, Washington 
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New Taylor Flex-O-Timer 


Adaptable for all-electric, all-pneumatic operations, 
or combinations of both, the new Taylor Flex-O- 
Timer, introduced by the Taylor Instrument Com- 

panies, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., permits 
maximum precision 
of timing with min- 
imum labor and ex- 
pense. Extreme 
flexibility is ob- 
tained by the use 
of adjustable pins 
on the revolving 
drum. Cam cutting 
is eliminated and 
the actuating pins 
are easily and pre- 
cisely adjusted in 
circumferential un- 
dercut grooves on 
the one-piece drum and locked in place with a screw. 
The air valve or switch can be turned on and off or 
vice versa, within % of 1 per cent of total cycle 
time by means of this extreme adjustability. 

A new latch-trip solenoid operated mechanism 
starts the process instantaneously, This actuates one 
or more snap operators to start the timer motor which 
is of the high torque, fan cooled, synchronous type, 
and any outside electrical or pneumatic functions to 
be performed simultaneously at the start of the cycle. 
An external push button or limit switch can be used 
to provide the electrical contact to start this process. 
Where the diversity of the products being processed 
requires considerable variation in processing time, 
Taylor Flex-O-Timer offers a varying drum speed 
rotation. The drum is directly run by a spur gear 
train, but a unique dog-and-latch mechanism provides 
78 different drum speeds with each gear train ratio. 
Yet the drum speed is fixed and positive for any 
given setting and can vary only as the frequency of 
the electrical supply changes. Models are also availa- 
ble with a fixed speed gear train. 

A new type low leak air valve, used on this new 
Taylor Flex-O-Timer, utilizes 9914 per cent of the 
air passed through it. The air valve plunger is so 
designed that the air supply port cannot at any time 
communicate with the exhaust port, assuring rapid 
and full air pressure application and release. Dirt 
particles are sheared off by the close fit of the piston, 
then exhausted from the system, making this new 
type valve practically self-cleaning. Its large capacity 


assures faster operation of external pneumatic equip~ 


ment without the use of auxiliary pilot valves, which 
also simplifies piping. 

Processing engineers are discovering that it costs 
less to use Flex-O-Timers. Because it is a major 
development, the Taylor plant has been tooled for 
production and the Timer bears a moderate price. 
Installations are cheaper because the high capacity 
air valves simplify piping, and the need for external 
pilot valves is greatly reduced. 

In the paper industry the Taylor Flex-O-Timer 
will be found especially useful on the waste paper re- 
finer where it periodically opens and closes the dia- 
phragm valves to discharge both heavy and light re- 
jects from the stock. 


Government Paper Bids and Awards 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasuincron, D. C., August 14, 1940.—War De- 
partment has awarded contract of $72,832 to R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, of this city for printing 
paper. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company has been 


‘awarded the contract for furnishing the Government 


Printing Office with 5,000 pounds of 19 x 24 heavy 
white blotting paper at 11.74 cents. Also Whitaker 
Paper Company will furnish 11,634 pounds (42,000 
sheets) of 30 x 48 yellow coated cover paper at 8.4 
cents. Bids for these items were received on July 
29. Other paper awards inciude the following. 

Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 42,250 
pounds (250,000 sheets) of 28 x 41 dull coated book 
paper at 6.85 cents, bids for which were received on 
July 26. 

Stanford Paper Company will furnish 92,000 
sheets of 191% x 26% buff gummed paper at $8.40 
per M sheets and Mudge Paper Company will 
furnish 45,600 pounds (600,000 sheets) of 22% x 
32% M.F. book paper at 5.24 cents. Bids for these 
items were received on July 24. 

Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 5,000 
pounds of 24 x 36 brown cloth lined paper at $114.23 
and R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 
1720 sheets of 16 x 18 waterproof ledger paper at 
$85. Import Paper Company will furnish 7,200 
pounds of 22 x 34 yellow sulphite manifold paper 
at 9,750 pounds of 21 x 32 same green at 8.75 cents. 
Bids for all of these items were received on July 19. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 1750 
sheets of 21 x 32 pink sulphite gummed paper at 
$17 per M sheets, bids for which were received on 
July 17. 

The Government Printing Office has received the 
following bids for 92,280 pounds (220,000 sheets) 
of 22% x 28Y% white sulphite index paper; Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company, 6.299 cents; Paper Corp. 
of U. S., 6.55 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 
6.07 cents; Marquette Paper Company, 5.88 cents; 
Walker, Glouard Plehn Company, 6.5 cents less 2% ; 
Mudge Paper Company, 6.27 cents ; Cauthorne Paper 
Company, 5.93 cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 
5.38 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
6.45 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 5.76 
cents; and Stanford Paper Company, 6.5 cents. 


L. H. Nye Goes With Franklin Paper Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., August 12, 1940—Louis H. Nye 
of Hitchcock street, long connected with the paper in- 
dustry and more recently in automobile sales, has 
joined the sales department of the Franklin Paper 
Company. 

Starting in the business in the general offices and 
the Mt. Tom Division of the American Writing Paper 
Corporation, he was transferred in 1912 to their Chi- 
cago sales office. In 1918 he opened the Chicago office 
of Eastern Manufacturing Company and was in 
charge of Western sales until returning east in 1930. 
He then joined Parker-Young Company, in Boston 
and covered the New England territory until recalled 
to Chicago by Munising Paper Company in 1933. 

Having covered most of the United States, Mr. 
Nye is well known in the industry. He will work out 
of the Franklin mill and cover New England. 
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29 BELOIT PAPER MACHINES 
COMBINED WIDTH 4958 INCHES 
123 BELOIT PATENTED SUCTION ROLLS 
9 BELOIT PATENTED HORIZONTAL DUAL PRESSES 


THE BELOIT WAY Soyecke IS THE MODERN WAY 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


Fort Worth, Tex. — The Southwest Corrugated 
Box Company, Eighth and Stanley streets, manufac- 
turer of corrugated boxes and containers, has ap- 
proved plans for new plant at location noted, to be 
one-story, 185 x 350 feet, estimated to cost in excess 
of $100,000, with equipment. Construction contract 
has been awarded to Joseph Cauker, 2808 South 
Adams street, Fort Worth, and work will be placed 
under way at once. R. H. Hoerner, West Arthington 
street, Fort Worth, is architect. 


Kimberly, Wis.—The Kimberly-Clark Corpora-. 


tion, manufacturer of book, catalog and other paper 
stocks, has asked bids on general contract for altera- 
tions and improvements in Building No. 27, to con- 
sist largely of interior work. No estimate of cost an- 
nounced. Proposed to carry out project at early date. 

Plattsburg, N. Y.—The Berst-Forster-Dixfield 
Company, manufacturer of tissue and other paper 
stocks, has awarded general contract to Wright & 
Morrison, Burlington, Vt., for new two-story addition 
to mill, to be used largely for laboratory and allied 
technical service, forming part of expansion pro- 
gram recently referred to in these columns. Cost 
reported over $40,000, with equipment. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The River Raisin Paper Com- 
pany, 2525 East 93rd street, Cleveland, with mill at 
Monroe, Mich., manufacturer of chipboards, box 
board and other paper stocks, as well as corrugated 
fiber boxes and containers, is arranging with Cleve- 
land Railway Company, Midland Building, Cleve- 
land, for lease of former car barns at 10200 Miles 
avenue, S.E., and will remodel and equip for new 
branch plant for the manufacture of paper boxes 
and containers. Modernization and equipment in- 
stallation is reported to cost over $50,000. James 
M. Hamilton is manager for company at Cleveland. 

Los Angeles, Calif—The United States Hard- 
ware and Paper Company, 3001 East Pico street, 
manufacturer of building and other paper products, 
has had revised plans completed for proposed new 
plant at Soto and East 26th streets, Vernon district, 
where site recently was acquired, as previously noted 
in these columns. New plant will be one-story, about 
300 x 400 feet, with larger part of unit to be equipped 
as a paper-processing plant, and remainder used for 
storage and distribution, offices, etc. Cost is reported 
in excess of $100,000, with equipment. Erection con- 
tract is scheduled to be awarded at early date. Marcus 
P. Miller, Board of Trade Building, Los Angeles, is 
architect. 

Williamstown, Mass. — Gevaert Company of 
America, Inc., 182 Cole avenue, manufacturer of 
special processed papers, films, etc., has plans under 
way for new plant on local site, consisting of a main 
three-story and basement structure, 61 x 92 feet, esti- 
mated to cost over $75,000, including equipment. It 
is proposed to proceed with erection at early date. 
W. E. Versluys, address noted, is company engineer. 
Executive offices of company are at 423 West Fifty- 
fifth street, New York, N. Y. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Baumont Box and Carton 
Company, Inc., recently organized with capital of 
100 shares of stock, no par value, plans operation of 
local plant for the manufacture of a line of paper 


boxes and containers. New company is represented 
by Continental Lawyers Albany Service, 305 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

Tomahawk, Wis.—The Tomahawk Kraft Paper 
Company, manufacturer of kraft paper stocks, has 
begun erection of new one-story addition to mill, for 
which general contract recently was let to C. R. 
Meyer & Sons Company, 50 State street, Oshkosh, 
Wis., as previously reported in these columns. It is 
reported to cost over $60,000, including equipment. 


New Companies 


Los Angeles, Calif—The General Fiber Prod- 
ucts Corporation has been incorporated with capital 
of $500,000, to manufacture fiber products. The in- 
corporators are Graham L. Sterling, Jr., James M. 
Irvine, Jr., and Frederick N. Edwards, all of Los 
Angeles. New company is represented by O’Melveny 
& Myers, 433 South Spring street, Los Angeles, at- 
torneys. 

New York, N. Y.—The Globe Cardboard Nov- 
elty Company, Inc., has been chartered with capital 
of 100 shares of stock, no par value, to manufacture 
and deal in cardboard and paper products. New 
company is represented by Arthur S. Margulis, 101 
Park avenue, New York, attorney. 

Fulton, N. Y.—The Osborne Paper Mill Equip- 
ment Corporation has been incorporated with capital 
of $20,000, to manufacture paper mill machinery and 
parts. New company is represented by Joseph Perl- 
stein, 570 Seventh avenue, New York, N. Y., attor- 
ney. 


Philadelphia Paper Men To Meet 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 12, 1940. — Carte 
blanc authority from LeRoy Bishop, treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association, was received 
by the newly organized planning committee of the 
association to issue invitations to all the coarse paper 
houses here to attend a dinner at Kugler’s Restau- 
rant, 15th street above Chestnut, on September 19 
at 6:30 o’clock. A representative from each paper 
house will be guests of the association: they are, 
however, privileged to bring with them as many 
guests as they wish, for each of whom a charge of 
$1.50 will be made. All reservations should be sent 
to George K. Hooper, chairman of the committee, 
at 105 Church street, Philadelphia. There will be 
entertainment galore with a specialty number by 
Jovinelli Sisters, and included with the dinner a 
barrel of beer will be provided to satiate the thirsty. 
Butler Smythe of J. L. N. Smythe Paper Company ; 
Nat Saxe, Saxe Paper Company, and president of 
the association; Harry Lefcovitz, of Simon Walter; 
Charles Wilder, Wilder Brothers; Henry Adler of 
Huff Paper Company; and Webb Mather of Mather 
Paper Company, who comprise the committee, will 
give short talks. 

This get-together will be of particular interest to 
credit managers of paper houses since the talks will 
center around the credit. protective situation, which 
is the foundation of the Typothetae, of which the 
Paper Trade Association is a member. 
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Plans for N.P.T.A, Fall Convention 


For some weeks, the officers and staff of the 
National Paper Trade Association have been con- 
sidering plans and program for the Fall Convention 
which will be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Monday to Wednesday, September 23-25. It is obvi- 
ous that the conditions and outlook call for the best 
collective study and wisest judgment which can be 
brought to bear by all branches of the industry. 

The rapid developments of recent months and the 
speed with which things can happen in these times 
make it exceedingly difficult for your executives to 
formulate today a program which will be applicable 
to conditions that may then exist. The association, 
however, has invited speakers of such caliber and 
standing that a stimulating discussion of the national 
situation and responsibilities, as well as our economic 
problems, is assured. 

All will remember the important meeting of manu- 
facturers and merchants which was held at last year’s 
convention immediately after the outbreak of the 
conflict. It was conceded that this meeting had much 
to do with clarifying the situation, preventing 
hysterical speculation and preserving the industry 
stability which has since been so well maintained. 
A similar industry session will again be arranged 
for interchange of views and study of the outlook 
as it may then appear. 

The association states that there can be no doubt 
of a large attendance and a very general participation 
in the discussions scheduled. The exhibit of wrapping 
paper, paper products, twines and kindred lines will 
be held as usual and reservations for space have 
already been received from many manufacturers and 
converters. Every member house is invited to be 
represented at this convention and should receive 
information, guidance and stimulation which will 
reward the effort and expense of attendance many 
fold. Further particulars may be obtained from A. H. 
Chamberlain, executive secretary, The National 
ee Trade Association, 220 East 42nd street, New 

ork. 

Reservations for exhibiting space to date include 
the following firms: 

The Ajax Box Company; The Victoria Paper 
Mills Company; Self-Locking Carton Company; 
Crystal Tissue Company; Lily-Tulip Cup Corpora- 
tion; Hoberg Paper Mills; Continental Bag Special- 
ties Corporation; The Hooven & Allison Company ; 
Fort Howard Paper Company; Cleveland Mill and 
Power Company; Better Packages, Inc.; Wisconsin 
Tissue Mills; Midland Products, Inc.; Orchard 
Paper Company ; Rexford Paper Company ; Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company ; Sealright Company, Inc. ; 
Sherman Paper Products Corporation; National 
Soda Straw Company; Sutherland Paper Company : 
McLaurin-Jones Company; The Sorg Paper Com- 
pany; Racquette River Paper Company; Brown 
Company; Pejepscot Paper Company; The Amer- 
ican Paper Goods Company; Dixie-Vortex Com- 
pany; Central Paper Company, Inc. 


Hammermill Paper Agents to Meet 


The 29th annual conference of the agents of the 
Hammermill Paper Company will be held at Erie, 
Thursday and Friday, August 22 .and 23. In addi- 
tion to the business meetings there will, as usual, be 
recreational and social activities which will be held 
in the afternoon of the two days of the conference. 
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NITANE'G 


A brilliantly WHITE, pure, fine titanium 
dioxide possessing excellent . . . 


e OPACITY 
e BRIGHTNESS 
e DISPERSION 


Suitable for ALL types of paper ranging 
from thin printing papers and waxing 
tissues to coated book and magazine stocks. 


UNITANE O—110 was especially developed for 
paper pigmentation. Its excellent dispersion in 
water promotes good retention and excellent sheet 
formation. As a component of the beater furnish, 
it produces whiter sheets of great brilliance, 
and superior printing qualities. 


SAMPLES of UNITANE O-110 will 
be sent promptly upon request. 
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DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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FINANCIAL 


New York Stock Exchange 


High, Low and Last for Week Ending August 14, 1940 
Low 
A. P. W. % 2% 
Armstrong Cork Co 29% 
CR, ok vows vic hsbswsasssbecbpncsses 6% 
Celotex Corp., pf 52 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 4 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf 20% 
Champion Paper & Fibre C 23 22 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf 102% 101% 
PCM, 5 oc 5500 c0ed.0cees su ee4n 1 15% 
Container Corp. of America.... 13 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co.. 
CE CID ssh cas sevocenececsecces 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf. 
Flintkote Co. 
Robert Gair 
Robert Gair, pf. 
International Paper & Power 
International Paper & Power, pf 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
a Corp., pf. 
imberly Clark Cor, 

MacAndrews & Forbes 
MacAndrews & Forbes, pf 
EE CD... buinee bs v6% 00s 
Mead Corp. 
Mead a. pf 
Paraffine Companies, Inc 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf. 
Rayonier, Inc. 
Rayonier, Inc., pf 
Ruberoid Co. 
Scott Paper Co 
Scott Paper Co., pf 
Sutherland Paper Co. 
Union Bag & 
United Paperboard Co 
U. S. Gypsum C 
U. S. Gypsum Co., pf. 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending August 14, 1940 


ii 
3% 
64%, 

177 


American Box Board Co. 

Brown Co., 

Great Northern Paper 

National Container Corp 

St. Regis Paper Co. 

St. Regis Paper Co., pf 

Tapert Corp. oc cccccsccccvccvcccscvccscsces 


Continental Earnings Up 


The Continental-Diamond Fibre Company and 
domestic subsidiary reports for the six months to 
June 30, a net profit of $247,470, compared with net 
income last year of $26,889. June quarter: Net 
profit, $79,092, compared with $168,377 earned in 
preceding quarter and net income of $9,580 in June 
quarter of 1939. John P. Wright, president, in his 
remarks to stockholders said: “We have been unable 
to contact our French officials since the latter part of 
June and are without information as to the present 
status of our French subsidiary. The book value of 
our investment in our French subsidiary as at this 
time amounts to $198,774. From information avail- 
able, both our Canadian and English companies ap- 
pear to be operating at a profit, but complete data 
as to net results, taxes and whether profits may be 
transferred is not available.” 


Abitibi Co. to be Sold 


The Montreal Trust Company has announced that 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., would 
be offered as a going concern at public auction on 
Oct. 16. The sale will be conducted by F. H. Barlow, 
master of the Supreme Court of Ontario, in Osgoode 


Hall, Toronto, pursuant to a court order dated June 
10. 


t 


NEWS 


Bids will be subject to a reserve bid to be fixed 
by the master. If the top bid is accepted, 10 per 
cent of the purchase price must be delivered to the 
master within twenty-four hours. The remainder is 
to be paid, with interest at 5 per cent, by Dec. 16, 
1940. Should a bondholder be the top bidder, he 
may turn in bonds in payment. 


Nashua Earns $2.83 


The Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Com- 
pany reports consolidated net income of $130,241 ap- 
plicable to the common stock for the six months end- 
ed June 30, 1940, after provision for income taxes 
and deduction of dividends on the preferred stock. 
This is equal to $2.83 a share on the 46,058 shares of 
common stock outstanding in the hands of the public 


= and compares with consolidated net income of $35,- 


794 in the first six months of last year, amounting to 
78 cents a share on the common stock. 


Soundview Clear of Debt 


The Soundview Pulp Company has announced it 
has cleared up all outstanding indebtedness, except 
current obligations, through prepayment of $520,000 
of bank notes due in January, 1944. 

The prepayment wiped out indebtedness of $1,040,- 
000 standing on the books at the end of 1939. 

For the first time in about four years the com- 
pany’s current balance sheet is free of long-term bank 
indebtedness. Loans at the close of 1937 totaled $1,- 
800,000. 


Gaylord Nets $643,669 


The Gaylord Container Corporation reports for the 
six months to June 30 a net profit of $643,669, equal 
after preferred dividend payments to 92 cents each 
on 539,221 shares of common stock outstanding, com- 
pared with $236,528, or 19 cents a common share last 
year. June quarter: Net profit, $442,546, or 68 
cents a share, compared with $112,637, or 8 cents 
a share in the quarter ended June 30, 1939. 


Eastern Reports Loss 


The Eastern Corporation for the six months to 
June 30, reports a net loss of $15,190, contrasted 
with net income last year of $38,135. June quarter: 
Net income, $22,364, or 74 cents a share, on 200,169 
common shares after preferred dividend require- 
ments, compared with March quarter net loss of 


$37,554 and net income of $1,185 in June quarter 
last year. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer Open Plant 


The firm of Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 295 Madison 
avenue, New York, is celebrating its twentieth anni- 
versary this summer with the opening of its new 


Pioneer asphalt plant and Witco research laboratories 
in Chicago. 
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Indianapolis Slow 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., August 
12, 1940—A continuation of tor- 
rid weather, coupled with the 
fact that hundreds of buyers are 
out of the city on vacations, 
served this week to slow down 
paper demand in most lines. The 
fine paper demand in particular 
was sluggish. It is reported that, 
while demand is ahead of the 
same period a year ago, many 
advertisers and other large users 
of fine paper are postponing their 
activities until the weather cools 
off. The fact that drought also 
has accompanied the hot weather, 
likely will slow down business 
in some sections that are de- 
pendent to a large measure on 
farm crop successes for their 
natural business. While the fine 
paper demand is none too brisk, 
there is no tendency to lower 
prices and they are standing 
where they have been since the 
last increases. 

Demand for building paper 
continues unabated. The volume 
is far ahead of last year and 
even the hot weather does not 
seem to curtail construction. Re- 
ports from all over the state are 
very promising for a good fall 
demand. 

The coarse paper situation is 
little changed, though there has 
been some decline in demand for 
bags and wrapping paper. This 
is believed to be only a seasonal 
situation and will be remedied 
when cooler weather arrives. 

Makers of cartons, particu- 
larly for the packing industry 
are disappointed in orders just 
now. Dry weather has curtailed 
most of the vegetable crops and 
many canning factories will oper- 
ate on a vastly curtailed produc- 
tion this fall. Other box demand 
appears to be in fair condition. svnes Tn GEARS 
The brewery trade is taking more =——_Z 
fabricated cases this year than 
last and other large consumers 
have curtailed their requirements only to a small de- 
gree. Production at the various Indiana box factories 
continues in fair shape and the fact that warehouse 
stocks are low likely will keep them in production 
until the season changes. 

Local paper stock executives say there is only a 
fair mill demand and that prices are continuing firm 
cn both rags and paper. 


reduction 
Note 


Triple 
136:1. 


FARREL-SYKES 


GEARS «GEAR UNITS 


and ratings. 
No. 438. 


Dean’s 1940 Directory 


The 1940 edition of “The Paper Makers’ Directory 
of All Nations,” which is the 49th year of issue, has 
been published by Dean & Son, Ltd., Debrett House, 
41-43 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4., at 25 shillings 
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unit, 

compactness 
drive, with the output shaft in 
line with first intermediate shaft. 


Here is a handbook of valuable 
information for all gear users, 
giving specifications, dimensions 
Send for Catalog 


Type DR Unit with low speed shaft extended, assembled with motor bed and outboard bearing. 


FARREL GEAR UNITS 


Built for Efficient 
Lasting Performance 


The long-lived efficiency, durability 
and satisfactory performance of Farrel 
Gear Units are due chiefly to these fea- 
tures: precision-generated, continuous 
tooth herringbone gears, proportioned 
for extra strength and _ load-carrying 
capacity to withstand shocks, stresses and 
wear; anti-friction roller bearings hold- 
ing the gears in permanent alignment; 
rigid mountings that eliminate vibration 
and deflection; and an effective lubricat- 
ing system. 


ratio 


of 


Farrel Gear Units are designed to al- 
low latitude in proportioning their gears 
to specific conditions of load, speed and 
service, a flexibility permitting engineer- 
ing exactness in gear detail. 


The complete series of self-contained, 
totally enclosed gear units meets every 
requirement for smooth, quiet and effi- 
cient power transmission. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


per copy. This important annual reference book of 
the industry furnishes particulars of the paper and 
board mills in Great Britain, Ireland, Scotland, in 
the British Dominions overseas and in foreign 
countries. 

A convenient feature of the book is the compre- 
hensive listing of the production of mills in three 
classifications; by the class of goods manufactured, 
including more than 400 trade headings; by the 
country of origin, and by firm names. 

For the purpose of general information and ref- 
erence the list of mills in Poland has been included 
as existing prior to the European conflict and a 
similar method has been followed in the inclusion 
of pulp and paper mills in Finland. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


TecHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE -, anp Parze Inpustey, Fall 
Meeting, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash., August 20-23. 


New Encranp Section. Technical Sieaitnaien of the Pup and Paper 
me — Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
yoke, Mass. 


Dercawarz Vatitzy Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 


Paper eae Seca riday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, - ‘ 


Laxe States Secrion. Technical Association of_the 
SS Tuesday of each month at the Conway 
1s. 


Katamazoo Vatiry Section. Technical Association of the Pulp 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, Se 
Hotel. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Nationat Sarery Councit, Parzen anp rig Section, 
Meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. October 7-1 


NationaL Paper TraDE ASSOCIATION, annual Fall Meeting, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. September 23-25. 


P; 
at ie 


Annual 


EQUITABLE TAX ACT NEEDED 


Removal by Congress of the profits limitations and 
uncertainties over taxation which were asserted to 
be seriously hampering the national defense program 
was recommended at the opening of hearings of the 
House Ways and Means Committee on August 9 In 
a statement to the committee, Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, said that the defense 
program had been slowed as a result of the 8 per 
cent profit limitation of the Vinson-Trammell act, 
and uncertainty created over the rate of taxes to be 
levied against profits. Mr. Morgenthau also said that 
sooner or later an increase in the present debt limita- 
tion of $49,000,000,000 would be needed. Secretary 
Morgenthau stated that estimated expenditures for 
the 1941 fiscal year would total $12,058,000,000, that 
estimated revenues, exclusive of the proposed excess 
profits tax, would be $6,367,000,000, the net deficit, 
$5,691,000,000, and that the estimated debt on June 
30, 1941, exclusive of the proposed new tax, would 
be $48,700,000,000, or $300,000,000 under the debt 
limit. 

In a statement to , the commitiee, Henry L. Stim- 
son, Secretary of War, pointed out that, “Risks are 
inherent in any business enterprise. Industry may 
be expected to take normal risks. But the risk to in- 
dustry of undertaking, at the request of government 
to expand at its own expense its plant capacity, and 
of then being left upon a sudden cessation of the 
emergency, with these expanded facilities useless, is 
one that is entitled to special consideration. Under 
these circumstances, the uncertainty of future taxa- 


tion affected by this expanded construction not only 
fails to give the special consideration above mentioned 
but penalizes the situation. It is this element of un- 
certainty in respect to the industry’s right quickly to 
amortize its investments in expanded construction, 
and also the uncertainty as to the amount and char- 
acter of taxation which will be levied during the 
period of the contract,.which have chiefly prevented 
the expectation of these contracts.” 

In expressing the hope that Congress may avoid 
the imperfections in the tax legislation of the last 
conflict, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States recently stated in its news service that, “Tax- 
payers who know of the uncertainties under the 
old provisions will be slow to make new investments, 
because they will be so doubtful whether any ade- 
quate allowance for the capital expenditures will ever 
be made. There is no fixed rule as to the period of 
time over which any capital expenditure will prove 
of value. Sometimes it must be recovered over a sin- 
gle year, or not at all . . . New facilities for an emer- 
gency capacity may only be valueless surplusage 
after the emergency has passed. There is large risk 
involved in making such commitments. This risk is 
greatly increased if there is the prospect that a large 
part of the only earnings from which the investment 
may be recoverable will be taken by heavy taxation.” 

In commenting on the proposed excess profits tax 
measure now under consideration, the chamber states 
in part: “Since the excess profits tax is not new, 
but was in operation for several years during the 
world conflict it would appear useful to examine 
some of the difficulties which appeared under the 
prior revenue acts imposing this tax. In drafting 
provisions for the proposed tax, the experience pre- 
viously gained should serve as a helpful guide in 
avoiding, or at least ameliorating, some of the more 
serious difficulties and inequalities which appeared 
during the former application of the tax.” 

In briefly enumerating some of the imperfections of 
the tax during the last conflict, the chamber points 
out that, “The efforts to levy extremely high rates, 
with what amounted to grave inequities, created a 
long continuing state of uncertainty for most busi- 
nesses. They had no idea of what their ultimate tax 
liabilities might be determined to be. The disputes 
pending before the Treasury Department and in the 
courts for ten, fifteen, and even twenty years, and 
the many arbitrary and inequitable determinations of 
liability, provide eloquent evidence of the long list of 
difficulties presented to the government and to the 
citizens.” 

Referring to the harmful effect of the excess profits 
tax on credit during the last conflict, the chamber 
points out that, “Impairment of the credit of sub- 
stantial businesses and other grievous injuries to 
once profitable undertakings, with detriment to the 
whole business situation, were so marked that no ef- 
fort should be spared in framing any new excess 
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profits tax to attain greater fairness and certainty. 
These are important, not alone in the interest of 
business undertakings and of the people who depend 
upon them for their livelihood, but also in the interest 
of the government itself and, now, in the vital inter- 
est of the orderly and satisfactory development of an 
adequate program of national defense.” 

Although changes may be made in the new tax 
bill it seems likely that the recommendations of a 
Ways and Means subcommittee will suspend the Vin- 
son-Trammell profits limitation, provide for a five- 
year amortization on new and expanded plants to be 
charged against taxes and, possibly, for a tax on ex- 
cess profits ranging from 25 to 40 per cent. It is the 
opinion of good authority that the legislation will 
likely prove to be a drastic tax measure and have a 
deterrent effect on all industries not directly benefit- 
ing by the national defense program. 


Plan Kraft Mill at St. Marys 


An application, according to a recent press dispatch 
from Brunswick, Ga., has been filed in Camden 
county for the incorporation of the St. Marks Kraft 
Corporation, which is planning the construction of 
a new pulp mill at St. Marys. The petition was filed 
by Albert Fendig, of Brunswick, attorney for the in- 
corporators. 

The petition provides for a capital stock of 15,000 
shares of common stock at the par value of $1 per 
share, and for 10,000 shares of preferred stock at 
$100 per share. The charter is the usual type, pro- 
viding for the corporation to engage in the paper 
pulp industry and in the paper and chemical industry. 

While it has been reported for sometime that plans 
were speedily advancing for the construction of a 
pulp mill at St. Marys, full details have not been an- 
nounced ; in fact it is understood that the principal 
persons connected with the new industry are not yet 
ready to divulge full details of the plan. Preliminary 
work has advanced to such an extent, however, that 
it is generally reported establishment of the plant is 
assured for the Camden county port, which has many 
advantages to offer. 

From a reliable source it has been learned that a 
large paper manufacturing company is really behind 
the St. Marys plant. Local people, it is understood 
have been called on to supply the site which is said 
to be a very desirable one, and two or three meetings 
have been held in Camden county in the interest of 
securing the necessary funds with which to purchase 
the site. 

In a previous story published about the proposed 
new plant it was stated that it would be an inde- 
pendent pulp mill. 

However, that statement appears to have been 
erroneous, as it is understood, as stated, a well known 
paper manufacturing company is really to be owners 
of the plant. ; 


Gaylord Votes Dividend 


Directors of Gaylord Container Corporation have 
voted a dividend of 25 cents a common share, payable 
Sept. 16 to stockholders of record Aug. 30, against 
10 cents paid previously. 
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Production Ratio Report 


These statistics are based upon paper production 
reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association. 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES? 

Months 
eats 


December ... 


Year Average 
First 31 weeks 88.6% 80.3% 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES?! 
CURRENT WEEKS, 1940 a WEEKS, 


June 29 
uly 6 


uly 27 
August 3 


The following statistics show the number of mills 

reporting by ratio groups: 

Number of Mills Reporting—Current Weeks 

July July July July Aug. 

; a) > ae 3, 

Ratio Limits 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 

0% to 50 2 109 34 3844 35 

51% to 100% 184 «256 «S246 238 = 202 


Total Mills Reporting.. 296 293 290 284 282 237 
PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS 


Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” re- 
ported to the National Paperboard Association. 


Week end. June 29, 1940—80% 
Week end. July 6, 1940—60% 
Week end. July 13, 1940—72% 


1 Production-capacity ratios are based upon six-day capacity ratings 
which are adjusted periodically to correspond with the ratings reported 
by individual companies, Ratios are subject to revision until all reports 
are received. 

* Preliminary figure. 


20, 1940—77% 


Week end. Jul \ 
Week end. July 27, 1940—74% 
Week end. Aug. 3, 1940—74% 


To Open Bag Plant in Oklahoma City 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

OxtaHoma City, Okla., August 5, 1940—Machin- 
ery will arrive this week for establishment of a new 
paper bag factory operated by the Benjamin C. Bet- 
ner Company, Devon, Pa., Samuel W. Hayes, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, announced Fri- 
day. 

The factory will be established at 1 Northwest 
Twelfth street, in the building formerly occupied by 
Cain Coffee Company, Raymond M. Bell, official of 
the company, told the chamber’s new industries com- 
mittee. 

At the start, it will employ 25 to 35 people, and it 
is expected 60 will be employed at the end of a year, 
he said. 

The plant will serve the western portion of the 
country, making paper, cellophane, glassine and other 
types of bags. 





From a large collection of old-fashioned 
mechanical savings banks comes this 
amusing contraption for saving money, 
called “ARTILLERY BANK.” 
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The Heterogeneity of Lignin’ 


By A. Bailey’ 


Abstract 


The attempts to determine the homogeneity and « 


the heterogeneity of lignin are described. The re- 
sults of extracting and cross extracting lignin with 
different solvents; the effect of particle size, batch, 
and solvent upon variable solubility; and the removal 
of inorganic constituents are given. A comparison of 
the methoxyl content of several kinds of lignin as 


determined by TAPPI Standard method T 2 m-34_ 


is also given. 

Direct evidence of chemical homogeneity of most 
lignin preparations is conspicuous. by its absence. 
Much information points to the heterogeneity of lig- 
nin as it exists in wood, possibly as a mixture of 
isomers and homologs with properties so nearly 
identical as to preclude separation. Due to poor 
solubility, chemical inertness, and the _ resinous, 
amorphous, or oily character of many lignin prepara- 
tions, chemists have usually been forced to study a 
material the shortcomings of which were recognized 
but which were unavoidable. Analyses of prepara- 
tions of questionable homogeneity have yielded most 
of our knowledge of lignin constitution. A clearer 
knowledge of the homogeneity or heterogeneity of 
lignin would not only provide methods of preparing 
chemically homogeneous samples but also would aid 
materially in settling uncertainty as to the existence 
and size of a polymer, the repetition of a nuclear 
unit, the portion of the entire lignin with a single 
nucleus, the different types of nuclear units, and 
similar questions essential to ultimate elucidation of 
lignin structure. 

Although not conclusive, many indications sug- 
gest the heterogeneity of lignin. Among these are the 
extremely large number of compounds which have 
been obtained by a single reaction, the low yield of 
any one constituent, the low propogtion of the total 
lignin which has been converted into identifiable 
products, and the similarity of many reaction prod- 
ducts, perhaps indicative of an isomeric or homolog- 
ous relation in the plant. Collectively, these facts 
are possibly indirect evidence that lignin itself is a 
mixture of compounds or a more or less loose com- 
plex which resolves into definite compounds upon 
reaction. 

Butanol lignin has been known for slightly over a 
decade but little has been recorded of its chemistry 
or constitution. The literature of butanol lignin was 

*To be presented at the Fall Meeting of the Technical Association 
sn a and Paper Industry, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash., Aug. 
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cited in an earlier paper (1) describing its prepara- 
tion and properties. It was noted that different 
batches of lignin had slightly different C and H con- 
tent, in spite of identical preparation. Furthermore, 
while butanol lignin appeared to dissolve completely 
in camphor, borneol, and vanillin, close examination 
revealed that minute particles remained undissolved. 
it therefore appeared essential to establish the homo- 
geneity of butanol lignin to justify calculation of the 
empirical formula or to prove its heterogeneity and 
develop methods of fractionation. ; 


Experimental Study of Homogeneity 


Butanol lignin was prepared by the method de- 
scribed by Bailey (1), precipitated by acid, and redis- 
solved in dilute alkali and reprecipitated by acid sev- 
eral times, dialyzed for several weeks, filtered, dried, 
and pulverized. 

Methods employed to study the homogeneity of the 
butanol lignin included continuous solvent extraction 
in which the entire lignin was extracted. It was found 
that digestions removed all of the lignin from the 
wood; substantially all of the lignin was alkali- 
soluble and was precipitated almost quantitatively 
from acid solutions. At a result, practically all of the 
lignin in the wood was present in the samples used 
in solvent extraction. 

The apparatus used for solvent extraction was a 
Soxhlet for low-boiling solvents, and a lead-soldered 
brass cylinder with a condenser-cover for high-boil- 
ing solvents. Standard alundum crucibles of porosity 
R.A. 98 were used for both high- and low-boiling 
solvent. On the basis of solubility reported earlier 
(1) the following solvents were selected from dif- 
ferent solubility groups as potentially useful: petro- 
leum ether, acetone, ether, butanol, ethyl cellosolve, 
benzene, benzaldehyde, benzyl alcohol, cyclohexanol, 
dioxane, and alpha-pinene. 


Solubility of Lignin by Continuous Extraction 


Several of these solvents dissolved almost none 
of the lignin. Petroleum ether in two hours of 
Soxhlet extraction dissolved nothing; ether extrac- 
tion in one hour removed 0.4%; benzene in four 
hours, 0.7%; and xylene in six hours, 0.9%, all 
samples coming to constant weight. Water, methanol, 
and acetone, however, gave different results. 

It should be mentioned that due to the difficulty of 
filtering and dialyzing the lignin, it was impractical 
to prepare batches larger than 150 grams at a time. 
Since great care was taken in reprecipitating and 
dialyzing, it was assumed, until experimental data 
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showed differently, that the different batches of lig- 
nin were identical, although it was recognized that 
differences in particle size and salt content existed. 
Records of samples were kept and in no case were 
the different preparations mixed. 


Lignin preparation no. 1 came to constant weight 
after 23 hours of hot water extraction which dis- 
solved 35.6% of the sample. Another sample of the 
same lignin came to constant weight after four hours 
of extraction with methanol which dissolved 60.8%. 
The soluble and insoluble fractions from both water 
and methanol extractions were soluble in dilute alkali, 
cold concentrated sulphuric acid, and organic sol- 
vents, and upon recovery by acid precipitation had 
identical physical properties. After 312 hours of hot 
water extraction, 52% of another sample of lignin 
no. 1 was dissolved and dissolution was continuing, 
although at an erratic rate. A similar check upon 
the methanol extraction with another sample of 
lignin no. 1 gave 66.5% methanol-soluble with con- 
stant weight attained after 14 hours. Acetone extrac- 
tion dissolved 64.8% with constant weight at 41 
hours. 


Since the acetone and methanol extracted very 
nearly the same quantity it was suspected that the 
fractions dissolved might be identical. Cross extrac- 
tions, however, demonstrated that this was not the 
case. The acetone-insoluble lignin was extracted with 
methanol which, after 152 hours, had dissolved 
40.0% and was still extracting the lignin at a steady 
rate, 

Similarly, water and methanol had approximately 
equal solvent properties but water extraction of the 
methanol-insoluble lignin dissolved 60.0% after 295 
hours with extraction not ended. Both of these were 
exactly the opposite of what was expected. The 
principal results of these extractions are summarized 
in Table I. 

TABLE I—SUMMARY OF EXTRACTION AND CROSS EX- 

TRACTION OF LIGNIN WITH DIFFERENT SOLVENTS 

Batch 1 Batch 1 Acetone-in- Methanol-in- 
Sample 1 Sample 2 soluble lignin soluble lignin 
Soluble Time Soluble Time Soluble Time Soluble Time 
Solvent hours % hours % hours % hours 


Petroleum 
ether ... . 2 
Ether .... . 1 
Benzene y 4 
Xylene J 6 
I a ae an 23 46*52.0 . 312 
Methanol . . ~ 66.5 14 
Acetone .. J 41 
Benzyl 
alcohol . 93.8 15 


” * Weight still changing at time indicated. All others came to con- 
stant weight or to a rate too slow to be due to solution. 

In view of discrepancies in duplicate extractions, 
it seemed necessary to study the effect of particle 
size and to compare the properties of different batches 
of lignin, and to check both of these with different 
solvents. The effect of particle size was determined 
by repulverizing a sample of batch 1; also, compar- 
ing its solubility with that of batch 2 which had been 
prepared in an identical manner except that it had a 
shorter time of dialysis and that it had been reduced 

TABLE _II.—EFFECT OF PARTICLE SIZE, BATCH, AND 

SOLVENT UPON VARIABLE SOLUBILITY 
Methanol Acetone 


— a 
Soluble Time Soluble Time 
Te hours % hours 
Solvent 
Lignin Batch 1 Sample 1 t 64.8 41 
Lignin Batch 1 Sample 2 6.5 71.1 58 
Lignin Batch 1 : ; 
Lignin Batch 1 repulverized 4 52 66.2 56 
Lignin Batch 2 % *84.5 71 


* Weight still changing slowly; others were constant. 
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to an exceedingly fine powder. Batch 2 furnished a 
check upon batch 1, and acetone was used to check 
the effects of methanol. The values in Table II 
summarize the results of extractions. 

It appeared that the extent of solubility varied with 
the sample, batch, particle size, and solvent without 
indicating positive compositional changes. Regardless 
oi sample, particle size, or solvent, solution was not 
rapid at the beginning, and decreased rather slowly, 
often requiring what is normally considered an ex- 
cessive amount of time to reach constant weight. 
Resin, for example, is quantitatively extracted from 
wood flour by alcohol-benzene solution in less than 
four hours while some of these samples were still 
losing weight after 100 hours, All of the hydrocar- 
bons employed caused the sample to reach constant 
weight in six hours or less while the others generally 
required a longer time. The possible relation of the 
higher ash content to greater solubility was excluded 
from consideration since the lignin with the highest 
ash content was actually the most soluble, indicating 
that the salt was present as sodium chloride and not 
as sodium phenate and hydrochloric acid. In view of 
the long time required for attainment of constant 
weight, the slow rate of solution at the beginning 
of the extraction, and the similarity of the changes 
in the different extractions, it was suspected that low 
solubility in the solvent combined with peptization to 
form a sol, was the cause of this anomalous behavior. 
Evidence favoring this viewpoint was that the ex- 
tracting solution was clear at first, colored by the 
dissolved material but without turbidity. As extrac- 
tion continued, the solutions in the flasks usually be- 
came turbid, either through precipitation (although 
other precipitates from supersaturation were usually 
tarry) or what is more likely, by dispersion of the 
lignin as a sol in the extraction liquid. The latter 
hypothesis was supported by the fact that continued 
extraction left a residue in the extraction cup which 
consisted of a progressively higher proportion of 
larger particles. This phenomenon of dispersion by 
a liquid is too well known to require elaboration. A 
test for fractionation was possible by following the 
methoxyl content in the soluble and insoluble por- 
tions. The methoxyl content of a sufficient number 
of samples was determined by the TAPPI Standard 
Method T 2 m (4), to indicate that the possibilities 
of the method had been exhausted. All of the 
methoxyl values were grouped about the methoxyl 
content of the entire lignin; the order of variation 
being 0.1 to 0.3% almost identical to the experimental 
error. Addition of a methyl group to a compound 
with a molecular weight of 420 having 18.8% 
methoxyl would ‘lower the methoxyl content 0.6% 
while the usual experimental error was +0.2—0.3%. 
It therefore seemed unlikely that extraction was ac- 
tually separating two different compounds since two 
compounds having the same number of atoms but a 
different arrangement would hardly have such similar 
solubility. While it was felt that extraction was a 
rather severe test of homogeneity, it was concluded 
that the anomalous character of the extraction data 
failed to present positive evidence of either homo- 
geneity or heterogeneity. 


Removal of Inorganic Constituents 


Attempts to remove inorganic material by ordinary 
dialysis did not reduce the ash content below 0.4%. 
Removal of this final small quantity of inorganic 
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material was essential to answer the question as to 
whether or not it was in chemical combination or 
merely adsorbed, and to provide a pure material for 
further analysis. 

Accordingly, an electrodialyzer patterned after that 
used by Bradfield (2), equipped with a silver cathode 
and platinum anode was used. The final potential 
employed was 150 volts and the final current 2 to 3 
ma. In all butanol lignin electrodialyzed, regardless 
of origin, ash content was reduced to 0.01 to 0.02% 
or less, showing that no inorganic material was in 
chemical combination with the lignin, and providing 
an organically pure material for analysis, 


Fractionation of Lignin by Molecular 
Evaporation 


Samples of lignin from various sources were sub- 
jected to fractionation in a molecular still, the 
principal features of which are shown in Fig. 1. 
Evacuation was achieved by a Cenco Hyvac back- 
ing pump and a Kurth 2-stage mercury diffusion 
pump. Mercury vapor was trapped by acetone-solid 
carbon dioxide and the pressure was measured by a 
McLeod gage. Some fractionation of butanol lignin 
occurred at a temperature of 75 to 80 deg. C. and a 
pressure of 10-* mm. of mercury; in other types it 
was usually more difficult. A commercial lignosul- 
phonic acid, for example, required a temperature of 
220 deg. C. while the pressure was maintained at or 
below 10-*® mm. of mercury. Appearances of the 
condensed lignin varied from a soft yellow wax to 
a hard amber resin. Crystallization was found in no 
case nor was it possible to evaporate the lignin di- 
rectly from the wood. Lignin prepared by the sul- 
phuric acid method, the hydrochloric acid method, 


Fic. 1. 
Molecular Still Made from Two Standard Pyrex Microbell Jars. 4, 
the Dish Containing the Sample; B, Brass Hot Plate; C, Thermometer; 
D, Glass Wool Insulation; E, No. 30 Nichrome Wire (20 Ohms) In- 
Sulated above and below by Glass Wool and Wra ped on a Brass Bar; 
F, Spring Bronze Contacts, Insulated by Mica Washers; G, Tungsten 
Wires Sealed in. About 20 Watts Heat Input Was Adequate for 
ighest Temperatures. (Over-All Height Is about 12 Inches with 
other Dimensions Proportional) 
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and the cuprammonium method was also studied. 

The methoxyl content of each fraction was de- 
termined by the method of Peniston and Hibbert 
(3) and compared with that of the original lignin to 
detect differences. These comparisons are shown in 
Table III. 


TABLE III.—METHOXYL CONTENT OF ORIGINAL AND 
DISTILLED LIGNIN 


original lignin corrected 


for ash 
MeO content of 
distilled fraction 


original lignin 

original lignin 

MeO content of 
ae MeC 


Kind of lignin 
Total aspen butanol lignin 
Free hemlock butanol lignin 
Total hemlock butanol lignin 
Commercial lignosulphonic 

acid (Raylig) 19.30 
—_ acid lignin 

(hemlock) ; 14.3 0.91 12.8 
Hydrochloric acid lignin 

(hemlock) 15.6 0.64 15.7 13.6 
Cuprammonium lignin 

hemlock) 15.1 1.12 15.3 12.2 

It is to be noted that the methoxyl content of all of 
the lignin distillates varied from the original prepara- 
tions, demonstrating that all of the lignin prepara- 
tions which were studied were chemically heterogene- 
ous. Therefore, the extensive analytical data reported 
in the literature on these materials, including the 
variable C and H analyses reported for butanol lignin 
have significance only in that they represent average 
values for the compounds present and do not justify 


the calculation of the empirical formula, 

It may be pointed out that the maximum tempera- 
ture employed was 220 deg. C. The decomposition 
temperature (in the absence of any reagents or any 
considerable atmosphere) for all of the lignin prep- 
arations and for wood seemed to be identical: 225 to 
230 deg. C. It was definite and easily noted. Main- 
taining the pressure below 10-° mm. of mercury 
and slowly raising the temperature permitted ob- 
servation of the point at which gas was evolved. 
Only small quantities of adsorbed gases were pumped 
off until 225 deg. C. was reached. Then, enormous 
quantities of gas were evolved, the pressure rapidly 
dropped to the order of one mm. of mercury and 
oils were deposited in the freezing trap. The absence 
of gas evolution would appear to be acceptable 
evidence that thermal decomposition did not occur 
below 225 deg. C. To be sure, this decomposition 
temperature is valid only for the above conditions ; 
the presence of reagents may and do cause decom- 
position even at room temperature. 

The fact that lignin cannot be evaporated from 
wood while lignin preparations do evaporate seems 
to be direct proof of the common assumption that 
isolation changes the lignin. The explanation of the 
high methoxyl content of the distilled aspen lignin, 
31.2%, appears to be that it originates from the 
syringyl radical. The methoxyl content of syringyl 
aldehyde, for example, is 34%. This distilled fraction 
would be expected to be high in methoxyl since sub- 
stitution of methoxyl for the hydroxyl in phenol low- 
ers the boiling point 27 deg. C. The explanation of 
the low methoxyl content of the total hemlock butanol 
lignin would appear to be that the alkaline digestion 
necessary to remove all of the gymnosperm lignin 
also splits off gome of the methoxyl. The chemically 
free lignin in hemlock represents about 80% of the 
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total and has a methoxyl content of 15.2%. Even if 
the remaining 20% of chemically combined lignin 
had no methoxyl at all, the total lignin should have 
12.2% methoxyl whereas only 8.9% was actually 
found. The increase in methoxyl content in some 
lignin preparations upon distillation and the decrease 
in others would seem to indicate that an extremely 
complex mixture of compounds is present in a given 
lignin preparation and that the compounds present in 
one preparation may bear little or no relation of 
those present in another. It is decidedly interesting 
that a mixture of compounds may exist which defies 


attempts at fractionation by solvent extraction. That 
the mixture may be separated by the purely physical 
process of molecular distillation is a forceful demon- 
stration of the effectiveness of the molecular still. 
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Bleached Sulphate Cylinder Papers’ 


By A. B. Moore, Jr.' 


Abstract 


The strength characteristics and markets for 
bleached sulphate cylinder papers are discussed. 


The purpose of this paper is to give specific infor- 
mation and experiences from an operation of approx- 
imately eight months duration in a field that is com- 
paratively new in the South. To do this it is first nec- 
essary to outline the conditions and equipment which 
were factors in the results obtained. 

The bleaching plant is a modification of the Thorne 
design, erected and equipped by Improved Paper Ma- 
chinery Corp., and operates on a batch system for the 
final hypochlorite stage—a fact which permits the 
production of a white and a semibleached pulp in close 
enough time intervals to be run simultaneously on 
the paper machine. The plant bleaches in either 3 or 
4 stages as required. 

Two separate stock systems were available to the 
machine. On one system the refining equipment 
consisted of Dilts hydrafiners connected in series fol- 
lowed by a no. 6 Miami jordan; the second system 
was made up of two Vortex beaters followed by a 
no. 6 Miami jordan. 

The machine is of conventional design and is 
equipped with five 36 by 90 in. cylinders, five primary 
and three straight presses. 

Bleached pulp as it leaves the bleach plant is a free 
stock, around 885 on the Schopper-Riegler freeness 
tester, and is characterized by a rapid bursting 
strength development curve in relation to freeness ; an 
average maximum development falls between 750 and 
800 in the laboratory beater. The semibleached pulp 
develops similarly to natural kraft, i.e., relatively 
slow, with a peak burst reached near 700 freeness. 
Overbleaching, too high temperatures, incomplete 
washing, or other improper practices in the bleaching 
operation produce a degraded pulp fiber which is 
reflected in decreased strength, especially in tearing 
resistance. ° 

The bleached kraft, both semi- and fullbleach, ex- 
hibits the property of forming a close, dense sheet 
with a minimum amount of hydration. The term hy- 
dration is used to indicate a refining action opposite 
to cutting. A high density as compared to Fourdrin- 
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ier products is characteristic of cylinder machine op- 
eration, but this feature is accentuated by bleached 
kraft to such an extent that even on the higher cali- 
pers that are ordinarily manufactured from a fairly 
free stock it is possible to obtain densities that are 
advantageous to a converter who desires a resistance 
to the penetration of liquid or a surface coating with 
a minimum penetration into the body of the sheet. 

Table I shows averages taken from operating re- 
ports of the most common tests applied to boards 
over a period of several months. Table II gives some 
markets and applications of the four different boards 
listed in Table I. The figures in Table I indicate 


TABLE I 
Bleach Bleach 
lined, lined, semi- s 
natural bleach Solid Solid 
k ac manila 
Caliper, in. .0293 -0148 -0178 -0149 
Wt., Ib./M. s 1 66 8 6 


TABLE II 

Bleach lined, natural back—Utility cartons, posters ; 
Bleach lined, semibleach back—Food cartons, can, and dish stock 
Solid bleach—Food cartons, converter tag A 
Solid manila—Tag—Converter and merchants, document manila, can 

stock, file folders 
that, as in the case of papers made from natural kraft, 
the bleached kraft products are distinctive for their 
strength and durability. 

In processing bleached and semibleached grades, 
one of the first questions asked by the converter is: 
will it print? Probably the best answer is that from 
the trade itself. Since the establishment of the vari- 
ous grades the answer has been very favorable with 
the possible exception of the lower calipers of white 
lined, semibleached back which gave annoying difficul- 
ties in the beginning. However, better control of stock 
preparation and formation have given encouraging re- 
sults. 

Bleach lined, natural back cylinder boards have 
found use in the general carton field where hard wear 
and economy have indicated the strength and rela- 
tive cheapness of the natural kraft back, but where 
the attractiveness of a brightly colored print job has 
been desirable on the outer liner. The function of the 
white liner is to receive the ink properly and bend 
without breaking. When tréated correctly in the 
bleach plant and on the calender stack, bleached kraft 
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has been found to meet these specifications in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

The inherent strength in the bleach lined natural 
back board has made possible its invasion into fields 
that on first thought would appear unlikely. To cite 
a specific instance, below is a comparison of two cyl- 
inder sheets. 

Bleach lined, Bleach lined, 

natural back filled board 
CORE AM, cs oc ccs sc veccopecccosess -0207 -0261 
Wt., Ib./M sq. ft 106 
Burst, ait. in 86 


: 205 
Tear, & 1C.D. 1,020 314 
BeiGaees, ME-, M.Dow.ccccccccsssece 10,600 11,600 
biceascehapeceds 41,600 37,200 
Relative humidity 
Temperature 
This comparison actually occurred when a convert- 
er asked for a bleached kraft sheet to replace the 
filled board. It is interesting to notice that with a 
14.2 per cent decrease in weight, the rigidity of the 
two boards is approximately the same, but the other 
strength qualities of the kraft board are much higher. 
Incidentally these characteristics enumerated above 
permit bleached kraft boards to economically enter 
fields which hitherto have been excluded to them. 


Gives An All Around Stronger Sheet 


Bleached lined cylinder boards have long been con- 
verted into more specialized cartons for the food, 
drug, and can trades but usually with an unbleached 
sulphite but sometimes groundwood filled back or with 
a chip back. The same board when made from 
bleached and semibleached kraft pulp has been found 
to give an all round stronger sheet—one on which the 
caliper may be lowered from one to three points de- 
pending on the original caliper, and still produce a 
finished carton of equal or greater strength. 

The high density as determined by the Gurley dens- 
ometer indicates a sheet that is very well adapted to 
any kind of product that must have a maximum re- 
sistance to liquids or to waxing processes in which 
there is an advantage, economical or otherwise, in 
retaining as much wax as possible on the surface. For 
example, in the production of paper dishes it is often 
desirable to coat the interior of the dish with wax but 
the wax is for a surface coating only and any excess 
penetration is an added expense. In still another field, 
the can industry, the high density is an advantage be- 
cause of increased time element in holding liquids. 

What has already been said in regard to the 
strength characteristics of bleach lined semibleach 
back boards applies to the solid bleached board fo 
carton conversion. Just recently the first order of 
solid white converter tag has been manufactured, and 
while it is yet too early to comment on the market 
possibilities, preliminary examinations show a sheet 
that follows the strength motif of the other grades. 

The solid manila sheet is a classification which of- 
fers the most widespread applications of the types of 
board considered—from the thousands of outlets of 
converter and merchants’ tag to specific needs of the 
can industry. To all of these uses the paper brings 
two outstanding properties—strength and durability. 
For quality the sheet meets the specifications of the 
Tag Manufacturers’ Institute for tearing resistance 
and averages a point per pound bursting strength. 
In the tag field the sheet offers the unique possibility 
of uniting several lines of different grades into one 
line and one grade by covering the specifications of 
the group. 

Because of high machine direction stiffness which 
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concentrates rigidity where it is needed and of rela- 
tively low calipers in comparison with Fourdrinier 
papers which saves space cylinder papers are very 
suitable for file folders. 
Summary 

To summarize—in certain fields cylinder boards and 
papers made from southern sulphate bleached pulp 
bring unusual strength characteristics—a fact which 
should result in a saving to the converter and at the 
same time place a better converted stock on the mar- 
ket. 


Develops Slab and Edging Barker 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Sawmill Division, Milwaukee, Wis., after a long 
period of design and experimentation, has de- 
veloped a machine for successfully barking slabs 
and edgings by means of water under high pres- 
sure. It employs a positive method of carrying 
the slabs through the machine while the bark is 
being removed by the hydraulic jets. The machine 
is designed to bark slabs having a width up to 
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approximately 16 inches and having a maximum 
thickness of 10 inches. Such slabs, it is claimed, 
can be barked at the rate of 4 cords an hour as- 
suming the lineal feet represented amount to about 
800 feet. 

The slabs are fed barkside up onto the bed 
chains by means of feed conveyors running at 
slightly higher speeds in order to butt the slab 
ends as they enter the machines. The chain’s speeds 
may be varied to suit the material to be barked. 
They are synchronized with the speed of the press 
rolls that work in conjunction with the bed chains. 

The main frame of the machine is of heavy plate 
construction with hinged baffle plates front and 
rear to allow entrance and exit of the slabs. Baffle 
plates to protect the operator from water spray 
and readily removable doors for inspection and 
adjustment are provided. The cast steel water 
manifold with its bronze elbows and oscillating 
nozzles is mounted on top of the frame. The jet 
water is provided by a 3550 rpm motor driven 
high pressure centrifugal pump. Smaller motors 
are provided to operate the main machine and 
auxiliary drives. 

A separate compartment for barking edgings 
can be incorporated within the main machine. 
This has a bed chain of special construction and 
pressure members to hold the edgings against the 
chain. The bark is removed from two edgings at 
a time at a high rate of speed. The drive for this 
part of the machine is separate and need only be 
operated as required. 
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The Pulping of Douglas Fir With 


Ammonium Bisulphite 


By H. K. Benson? and J. E. Lucas? 


Abstract 


The results of an investigation to determine the 
time, temperature, and liquor composition for pro- 
ducing pulp from Douglas fir with ammonium bisul- 
phite as a cooking liquor are given. The best pulp 
obtainable was at 350 deg. F. with 1% free SO2 and 
nine hours cooking time. With the total SO2 kept 
constant, an increase in the free SO.2 lowers the 
cooking time and temperature. The alpha-cellulose 
varied little with change in the cooking conditions. 
The more completely the pulp is digested, the lower 
the permanganate number and the lower the strength. 
The use of Douglas fir pulp for cellulose derivatives 


warrants further investigation. 


Although Douglas fir is the dominant forest species 
of the Pacific northwest, it has not been used for the 
production of pulp except to a minor extent in the 
sulphate and soda processes. In a previous paper 
(1) it was shown that young Douglas fir, or fir pre- 
viously extracted with 5% ammonium hydroxide, 
cooked with ammonium bisulphite yields pulp com- 
parable to hemlock in quality and with only a moder- 
ately higher bleach consumption. The use of this 
reagent has been discussed in the literature (2) and 
its advantages enumerated. It was shown by Cross 
and Engelstadt (3) that a “specific action which has 
a beneficial effect on the lignocellulose complex must 
be ascribed to the ammonia”, The process has been 
patented by Cross (4) and in 1938 was in commercial 
operation in the plant of the Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk 
Co. at Toten, Norway, where more than 50,000 tons 
of pulp from Norwegian spruce had been made at 
that date. 

The present investigation was undertaken to ascer- 
tain the conditions of time, temperature, and liquor 
composition for producing pulp from commercial 
Douglas fir chips with ammonium bisulphite as a 
cooking liquor. 


Experimental Methods 


The digester was made of stainless steel and had 
a capacity of 25 liters. A mercury-in-glass-type 
thermometer was used to measure the temperature. 
It was heated by electrical resistance and was ro- 
tated. 

The cooking liquor was made up by bubbling SO. 
and NH; through water in a carboy. Due to the 
heat of reaction ice was added from time to time to 
keep the temperature normal. The cooking liquor 
was analyzed according to the method suggested by 
Palmrose (5). The total SO: was determined by 
titration with KIO;; the free SO2 by titration with 
NaOH and the combined SO: by the mathematical 
difference between the total and free SOo. 

All chemical and physical tests except lignin were 

1 Member TAPPI, Professor of Chemical Engineering, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


2? Department of Chemical Engineering, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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run in the pulp according to TAPPI standard 
methods, The lignin was run according to the 
method suggested by Bray (6). Yields and screen- 
ings are reported as per cent of the original wood 
charged on a moisture-free basis. 


Cooking Procedure 


The cooks were divided into a series of five 
groups depending on the free SO: in the cooking 
liquor. The first group contained, 0 to 1% free SO.; 
the second, 1 to 2%; the third, 2 to 3%; the fourth, 
3 to 4%; and the fifth, 4 to 5%. An attempt was 
made to cover the entire range of possible cooks 
using a cooking liquor varying between zero to 5% 
free SOs. The cooks were made at three definite 
maximum temperatures in each group; 350, 315, 
and 275 deg. F. All of the cooks at the same tem- 
perature followed the same general cooking curve 
for that temperature as shown in Fig. 1. Three defi- 
nite times were used; six, nine, and 11 hours. The 
total SOz was kept at approximately 7.5% for all 
cooks. The cooking charge for all cooks consisted 
of 4000 grams of Douglas fir chips and 12 liters 
of cooking liquor. In this manner, by keeping as 
many of the cooking factors constant as is possible, 
the result of a change in time, temperature, or free 
SOz2 can be noted. 

The digester was charged with the 4000 grams of 
chips and the 12 liters of cooking liquor. Time was 
started as soon as the heat was turned on and stopped 
when the digester was blown. At the blow the 
digester was relieved and the pulp dumped and 
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thoroughly washed. The pulp was then screened 
and pressed and weighed and moisture samples taken 
to calculate the per cent yield. The cooking data 
are summarized in Table I, 


Discussion of Results 


PossIBLE Cooks 


Although only 31 cooks were made they were at 
key points and inferences about other possible cooks 
under conditions different from those actually used 
can be deduced. For example, if a cook at 350 deg. 
F, 3.0% free SO, and six hours burns then one 
under the same conditions except the use of nine 
hours for a cooking time will certainly burn. The 
discussion that follows will attempt to show the 
possible cooking combinations that will produce pulp. 
The limits are not exact but are good indications. 

The following limits hold true for any cook be- 
tween zero and 1% free SOxg: 


1. No cooks can be obtained under 9 hours cooking time. 

2. Pulp can be obtained at 9 hours cooking time only at 350 deg. F. 
and from 0.8 to 1.2% free SOx2. 

3. At 11 hours erating time good pulp can only be obtained at 315 
deg. F. and about 1.0% free SO:. 


The following limits hold true for any cook be- 
tween one and 2% free SO.: 


1, No cooks can be obtained for the 6-hour series. 

2. For 9 hours cooking time good pulp can only be obtained at about 
1.0 to 1.3% free SOs. 1a 

3. At 11 hours there is a gate of obtaining a cook at about 
2.00% free SOz and 330 deg. F. 


The following limits hold true for any cook be- 
tween 2 and 3% free SOx: 


1. For the 6-hour cooks good * can only be obtained at 350 deg. 
F, and about 2.1 to 2.3% free SOx. i 

2. For the 9-hour cooks there is a possibility that pulp could be ob- 
tained at 330 deg. F. and 2.8 to 3.0% free SOz. 

3. For the 11-hour cooks there is a gy that pulp could be ob- 
tained at 330 deg. F. and 2.4 to 2.6% free SOx. 


The following limits hold true for any cook be- 
tween 3 and 4% free SO: 


1. For the 6-hour cooks there is a possibility that a good cook could 


be obtained between 3.6 and 3.8% free SOz at 315 og. ‘ 
2. For the 9-hour cooks a pulp can be obtained at 315 deg. F. and 
3.2 to 3.3% free SOx. 


TABLE II.—PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL TESTS 


Beating Time, 
Alpha-cellulose, % 
gnin, % 


Max. Burst, % 
© minutes 


Yield, % 
Screenings, % 


_ 


8.94 
11.49 
13.41 
6.59 
13.55 
9.31 
‘9 12.46 
10.0 . 12.81 
39.5 hss eade 5.08 14.56 
Note: Tests are based on moisture-free weights of chips and pulps. 
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3. For the 11-hour cook pulp can be obtained at 315 deg. F. and 
3.10% free SOzx 

The following limits hold true for any cook be- 
tween 4 and 5% free SOs: 


1. For a 6-hour_ cook there is a sibility that pulp could be ob- 
tained at 300 deg. F. and 4.0% free BO. 

2. For a 9-hour cook pulp can be obtained at 275 deg. F. and 4.5 to 
4.7% free SO2 


3. No cooks ‘can be obtained at 11 hours cooking time. 
ANALYTICAL RESULTS 


The yields with the exception of cook 30 and 16 
are fairly constant between 40 and 50%. Cook 16 
had a yield of 57.0% and cook 30 of 19.2% due to 
high percentage of tailings. 

Screenings in all cooks except 28 and 30 were 
negligible. These two cooks were rather undercooked 
and the large amount of screenings was to be ex- 
pected. 


The amount of alpha-cellulose remained relatively 
constant in all the cooks averaging about 80%. In 
general, changing the conditions did not materially 
effect the alpha-cellulose yield. 

The permangate number varied from 13 to 26. 
There seems to be no apparent correlation between 
permangate number and either time, temperature, 
or acid concentration. However, the bleachability 
seems to depend upon the degree of digestion. The 


TABLE I.--COOKING DATA 


Acid Data—12 Liters 
Chips —— > —— 
Moisture-free Total Free 
Cook kg. 


3.35 
3.40 


3.45 
3.47 


3.70 
3.70 
3.60 
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Comb. Cooking time Max. temp. 
% % hours 


Remarks 
deg. F. 


350 yielded pulp of good appearance 
350 350 or F. for 9 hours, slight excess NHs; pressure over 

150 Ib./sq. in.; burned and disintegrated into charcoal 

ruined because of a leaky blow valve 

overcooked; pulp was charred black but not disintegrated 
as in cook 2 

overcooked; it was charred black 

also overcooked, but it was not charred and was nearly good 

resulted in pulp of good appearance 

overcooked pulp; made same as cook 5, except cooking 

time 6 hours; pulp rather dark 

undercooked 

undercooked 

undercooked 

resulted in good pulp though the number of screenings 
seemed high 

slightly overcooked a rather dark color being characteristic 
of the pulp obtained 

slightly underdone 

slightly overdone 

yeee pulp; was light in color and seemed to have good 

Ts 


underdone; chips not even softened 

yielded a pulp that was dark and probably slightly over- 
cooked 

undercooked 

undercooked 

valve leaked 

undercooked 

undercooked , 

nearly duplicate of cook 7 with a slightly higher free SO: 
content; pulp obtained seemed to have good appearance 

anhenpehied 

undercooked 

yielded pulp that was slightly overcooked 

yielded pulp that was yellowish in color and contained a 
large number of tailings 

undercooked 

resulted in yellowish colored pulp with over half tailings 

made for 5 hours at 3.60% free SO2 at a temperature of 
390 deg. F.; pulp was charred black and disintegrated 
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pulp obtained that was slightly undercooked had a 
high permangate number—i.e., cooks 24, 28, and 30; 
while the overcooks or correctly cooked pulps had 
a low number—i.e., cooks 13, 18, and 7. 


The maximum bursting strengths (Mullen test) 
ran from 28 to 71%. The bursting strengths were 
directly proportional to the permanganate numbers. 
In other words the more complete the digestion the 
lower the permanganate number and also the lower 
the strength. To obtain a pulp of good strength and 
low bleachability a happy medium must be reached. 
The best combination obtained was in cook 7 which 
had a burst of 64% and a permanganate number of 
17.4. Its characteristics are given in Fig. 2. 


The copper number of a pulp is an indication of 
the amount of degradation cellulose present. It was 
found that the higher the free SO, used the higher 
was the copper number indicating that the cooking 
action was more violent. Cook 7 using 0.92% free 
SOz had a copper number of 1.15 while cook 30 
using 4.60% free SO: had a copper number of 5.08. 
All the overcooks also naturally had high copper 
numbers. 

The lignin ran from as low as 0.24% up to 2.55%. 
The longer cooks, nine and 11 hours, all had lower 
lignin per cents than the short six-hour cooks re- 
gardless of the appearance of the pulp. 


Supplemental Cooks 


By a STUDENT GROUP 


An assigned problem to produce pulp from 
Douglas fir was undertaken by a group of students 
in the industrial chemistry laboratory and is reported 
by J. W. Kniffen. The nine-hour cooking curve with 
maximum temperature of 350 deg. F. as given in 
Fig. 1 was followed. The cooking liquor had the 
following composition : 

Free SO2, % 


Combined SO2, % 
Total SOs, % 


The results of this cook are as follows: 


Yield of pulp, % 

Burst test at 75 minutes, % 
Permanganate number 
Alpha-cellulose, % 


By a NorwWEGIAN LABORATORY STAFF 


Representative samples of Douglas fir and Pacific 
coast hemlock chips were sent to the Norsk Hydro- 
Elektrisk Co., Oslo, Norway, for experimental 
treatment with ammonium bisulphite in their labora- 
tory at Toten, Norway. Through the kindness of 
J. D. Hegerman of the Toten Cellulosefabriks Labo- 
ratorium the results obtained are given below: 


Douglas Douglas 


fir r 

Cooking Acid Cook 1 Cook 2 

Total SOz, % 6.78 

Combined SOz, % 1.1 1.24 

Maximum temperature, deg. F..... 246 

Total cooking time, hours 1 6 

Chlorine number f 3.45 
Strength Properties 

Beating time, minutes............ 5 45 

Freeness (S-R), cc 53 42 

Tensile strength 9510 

Bursting strength 38 52 

Tearing strength 58 72 76 

Folding endurance 2110 3780 


When the pulp obtained in Cook 1 was bleached 
to 83% whiteness it completely lost its strength. For 
cook 3, the same cooking chart as for Norwegian 
spruce was used. When bleached to 92.4% white- 
ness in two stages, the bursting strength and tensile 
strength diminished very slightly in the hemlock 


pulp. 
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Folding Endurance of Paper 


Revision of T 423 m-36 


This method provides for use of two different 
forms of apparatus: the Schopper type and the 
M.I.T. (Massachusetts Institute of Technology) 
type. The Schopper tester specified is for papers 
having a thickness of not more than 0.01 inch. The 
M.I.T. tester can be adjusted for papers of any 
thickness. There is no constant relation between the 
test values obtained with the two types of testers. 
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I. Schopper Folding Endurance 
APPARATUS 


The testing instrument shall consist of: (a) Two 
horizontally opposed clamps, approximately 10 cm. 
apart, provided with spring tension that varies dur- 
ing the folding cycle, as a slotted folding blade, slid- 
ing back and forth between creasing rollers, folds 
the paper. The clamps while in motion are freely 
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suspended between the tension springs, except that 
they are supported from below by rollers. The fold- 
ing blade is 0.50 mm. (0.02 inch) thick, and the 
edges of the vertical folding slot are cylindrical and 
extend somewhat above and below the normal posi- 
tion of the test specimen. The four creasing rollers, 
each approximately 6 mm. in diameter and 18 mm. 
long, are arranged symmetrically about the mid- 
position of the folding slot, and are preferably pro- 
vided with jewel bearings. 

(b) A means of imparting harmonic motion of 
constant period to the reciprocating blade. A power- 
driven apparatus is preferable. 


(c) A device to register the number of double 
folds, which stops automatically when the specimen 
breaks. 


ADJUSTMENT AND CALIBRATION 


Test the clamps by fastening a specimen in place 
in the manner described under Procedure and alter- 
nately applying and releasing the tension a number 
of times. Then, with tension released, note whether 
the specimen remains smooth and straight as origin- 
ally inserted. Buckling or waviness indicates a faulty 
clamp, allowing the specimen to slip. 

Inspect all rollers for worn surfaces and for bear- 
ing friction, and make necessary corrections. Ad- 
just the supporting rollers so that they do not bind 
against the clamps in any position. With leaf gages 
inspect the four creasing rollers for parallelism and 
clearances. Also make sure that the two edges of the 
folding slot are parallel with each other and with 
the creasing rollers. The distance between the fold- 
ing blade and the two creasing rollers on each side 
of it should be 0.38 mm. (0.015 inch), and the width 
between rollers of the space occupied by the unbent 
specimen should be approximately 0.5 mm. As a 
final test of alinement fold a specimen somewhat 
short of failure and inspect it for uniformity of wear 
along the crease. If the specimen seems weaker at 
one end of the crease than at the other, faulty aline- 
ment of the rollers or the folding slot is indicated (if 
the clamps are free of suspicion) which may be sus- 
pected of leading to low folding results. 

Adjust the tension springs attached to the clamps 
against dead-weight load so that the tension on the 
specimen during a test is 790 grams when the clamps 
are farthest apart (when the specimen is straight and 
free) and approximately 1 kg. when they are nearest 
together. The adjustments are preferably made in 
situ with the aid of a suitable weighing device, such 
as a balanced bell-crank lever with knife-edge ful- 
crum at the center of gravity, capable of balancing the 
tension of a horizontal spring against the weight of 
a known mass. Fasten a strip of strong paper or 
celluloid, about 0.005 inch thick, in the clamps and 
apply the tension. Set a pair of bow dividers (by 
spanning the distance between two suitably placed 
fiducial marks, such as small punch marks) to show 
the displacement of each clamp. With a load of 790 
grams acting on one clamp and spring, adjust the 
spring until this displacement is reproduced. Repeat 
for the other spring. To verify the tension at maxi- 
mum displacement, set a pair of dividers to show the 
displacement of each clamp when the folding blade 
has pushed the crease in the specimen to the end of 
Its stroke each side the midposition (four measure- 
ments). With the aid of the weighing device, load 
each clamp until this displacement is reproduced in 
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each case. The load required in each case should be 
approximately 1 kg. 

The roller friction can also be measured by means 
of the bell-crank lever weighing device. First, set a 
pair of bow dividers to show the displacement of 
each clamp when loaded directly with 1 kg. Then, 
shift the weighing device 90 deg. so as to load a 
clamp through a ribbon passed around one of the 
creasing rollers. Add weights in excess of 1 kg. until 
the direct 1-kg. displacement is reproduced. This 
excess weight is a measure of the roller friction in 
terms of the increased tension it will produce. Repeat 
for the other three rollers. The excess weight re- 
quired shall in no case exceed 100 grams. 

Folding testers in steady use shall be adjusted and 
calibrated at intervals of not more than one month. 


Test SPECIMEN 


Specimens to be tested shall be cut accurately in 
each principal direction of the paper with a width 
of 15 mm. (0.59 inch) and 10 cm. (4 inches) in 
length. They shall initially be free from folds, 
wrinkles, or blemishes not inherent in the paper and 
the area where the flexing takes place shall not con- 
tain any portion of a watermark. The edges of the 
specimens must be clean-cut and parallel to the op- 
posite edge. The specimens shall be so selected from 
the sample secured by the official sampling method as 
to be representative of the sample. At least 10 speci- 
mens cut from each principal direction of the paper 
shall be tested. 


PROCEDURE 


With the vertical slot of the reciprocating blade 
in its central position, place the specimen in the slot 
and fasten the ends firmly and squarely in the clamps 
with the surface of the specimen lying wholly within 
one plane. Handle the specimen by the ends and do 
not touch it with the hands in the region which is to 
be folded. Then apply the specified tension and fold 
the specimen at a uniform rate of approximately 120 
double folds per minute until it is severed at the 
crease. Record the number of double folds required 
to sever the specimen. 

Folding endurance tests shall be made on paper 
conditioned according to the standard method 
(T 402 m) for conditioning and in the atmospheric 
conditions therein specified. 


REPORT 


Results shall be reported as Schopper Folding En- 
durance (double folds) and shall include the number 
of tests, and the average, the maximum, and the 
minimum results for each of the principal directions 
of the paper. Tests run on strips having their length 
cut in the machine direction shall be designated as 
those of “machine direction.” Tests run on strips cut 
at right angles to the machine direction shall be 
designated as those of “cross direction.” In reporting 
average results all digits after the first two shall be 
rounded to zero. 


II. M.I.T. Folding Endurance 
APPARATUS 


The testing instrument shall consist of: 

(a) A loading clamp constrained to move without 
rotation in a direction perpendicular to the axis of 
rotation of the folding head specified below and hav- 
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ing its clamping surfaces in the plane of this axis. 
The load is applied through a spring attached to 
the loading clamp which is easily adjustable to pro- 
vide any desired tension on the specimen from 0 to 
1.5 kg. The deflection of the spring when loaded shall 
not be less than 17 mm. (0.67 inch) per kg. 

(b) An oscillating folding head supporting two 
smooth, cylindrical folding surfaces parallel to, and 
symmetrically placed with respect to, the axis of rota- 
ition. The position of the axis of rotation should be 
approximately in the common tangent plane to the 
two folding surfaces in the conventional design and 
midway between them. The folding head is pro- 
vided with a clamping device back of the axis of 
rotation and so designed that no clamping pressure is 
exerted nearer than 0.375 inch to the bending axis. 
The rotary oscillating movement of the folding clamp 
shall be such as to fold the paper through an angle 
of 135 + 5 deg. to both right and left of the position 
of zero fold. 

Each of the two folding surfaces has a radius of 
curvature of 0.38 + 0.015 mm. (0.015 + 0.001 inch) 
and a length of not less than 19 mm, (0.75 inch). 
The distance separating the folding surfaces shall be 
greater than the uncompressed thickness of the paper 
being tested but shall not exceed it by more than 
0.25 mm. (0.01 inch). 

(c) A power-driven device for imparting a rotary 
oscillating motion of constant period to the folding 
clamp. 

(d) A device for registering the number of double 
folds required to sever the specimen. 


ADJUSTMENT AND CALIBRATION 

All working parts shall be in good condition, well 
oiled, and in proper adjustment. Particular care shall 
be given to make certain that the folding edges are 
free from rust or dirt. 

The plunger friction shall be measured by deter- 
mining the additional load required to move the 
plunger perceptibly when displaced under a load of 
1.0 kg. or the load tension used in testing. The addi- 
tional load required shall not be greater than 25 
grams. 

The change in tension due to eccentricity of rota- 
tion of folding edges shall be measured as follows: 
Place a test strip of strong paper, cut in the machine 
direction, of the proper thickness in the tester in the 
same manner in which a folding test would be made, 
and apply a tension of 1 kg. or that used in the 
testing. Rotate the folding head slowly throughout 
the entire folding cycle and measure the maximum 
change in displacement of the plunger to an ac- 
curacy of 0.1 mm. (0.004 inch). The amount of load 
required to produce the same displacement shall not 
be greater than 35 grams. The curvature of the fold- 
ing edges can conveniently be measured by means of 
suitable casts magnified in profile and compared to 
standard circles. Folding testers in steady use shall be 
adjusted and calibrated at intervals of not more than 
one month. 


Test SPECIMEN 


All of the provisions given under Schopper Fold- 
ing Endurance shall apply, except that test specimens 
of definite length are not required. They are cut of 
such length as to ensure a firm grip in the clamps 
without buckling. 

PROCEDURE 
Place the oscillating folding head in the position of 
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zero fold. Place on top of the plunger a weight 
equivalent to the tension desired on the specimen and 
clamp the plunger in position when depressed under 
this load. Then clamp the specimen firmly and 
squarely in the jaws with the surface of the specimen 
lying wholly within one plane and not touching the 
jaw mounting-plate. Handle the specimen by the ends 
and do not touch it with the hands in the region which 
is to be folded. Then apply the specified tension to 
the test strip by releasing the plunger. If the read- 
ing of the load indicator has changed, reset it by 
means of the adjusting screw to agree with the read- 
ing obtained when the weight was applied. Whenever 
possible a tension of 1 kg. shall. be used, but if this 
does not afford practical test results, a greater or a 
lesser tension may be used. Fold the strip at a uni- 
form rate of 175 (+ 15%) double folds per minute 
until it is severed at the crease. Record the number 
of double folds required to sever the specimen. 


REPORT 


Results shall be reported as M.I.T. Folding En- 
durance (double folds) and shall include the number 
of tests, and the average, the maximum, and the 
minimum results for each of the principal directions 
of the paper. Tests run on strips having their length 
in the machine direction shall be designated as those 
of “machine direction.” Tests run on strips cut at 
right angles to the machine direction shall be desig- 
nated as those of “cross direction.” In reporting 
average results all digits after the first two shall be 
rounded to zeros. 


Additional Information 


(a) oe folding endurance: eae: 

Veitch, F. P., Sammet, C. F., and Reed, E. O., “Folding endur- 
ance of paper.”” Paper 20, no. 12:13-19 (May 30, 1917). 

Herzberg, W., “Resistance to folding.” Chem. Abtracts 14:2262 
(July 20, 1920). eee az 
Carson, F. T., and Snyder, L. W., “Calibration and adjustment of 


Schopper folding tester.” Bureau of Standards Technologic Paper 
no. 337 (1929). 


.. “The Schopper bending endurance tester, Instrumentation 
Report no. 23,” Paper Trade J. 109, no. 5:35 (Aug. 3, 1939). 
(b) M.I.T. folding endurance: 
Snyder, L. W., and Carson, F. T., “A study of the M.I.T. paper 
folding tester,”” Paper Trade 7: 96, no. 22:40-44 (June 1, 1933). 


Power Show to be Big Success 


According to advance reports from the manage- 
ment of the 14th National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, the 1940 Power Show will 
be the largest since 1930. Already, more than six 
months in advance of the Exposition, which will be 
held at Grand Central Palace, New York, December 
2 to 7, nearly 250 leading concerns have engaged ex- 
hibit space. 

This important Exposition appears to be most 
With normal business improve- 
ments being further stimulated by foreign orders and 
the national defense program, there will undoubtedly 
be greater buyer interest evidenced by the more than 
40,000 visitors. 

Attendance is limited by personal registration and 
is confined to those executives, engineers and operat- 
ing men who are interested in equipment for the gen- 
eration, distribution and utilization of power. Analy- 
sis of the registrations at the last Exposition in 1938 
shows 42,661 attendance, with 9,068 technical engi- 
neers (mechanical, consulting, marine, electrical, 
civil, etc.) 2,393 chief and plant engineers, 302 plant 
managers, 1,369 superintendents, 1,630 foremen, etc. 

As in the case of previous Expositions, the 14th 
National Power Show is managed by International 
Exposition Company. 
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Analysis of Rosin Size* 


By E. A. Georgi' 


Abtract 


In the determination of free rosin by the titration 
method, the use of a Wratten no. 52 filter and thymol 
blue indicator is recommended. The end point is de- 
termined by observing the change in intensity of light 
passing through the no. 52 filter and then through 
the solution. 

In the determination of free alkali, the use of an- 
hydrous isopnopyl alcohol as a solvent for the size is 
recommended. The suggested procedure for free al- 
kali determination is given. 

The routine analysis of rosin size is almost com- 
pletely summed up by three determinations; namely, 
total solids, free rosin, and free alkali. These deter- 
minations have been carried out for years with vary- 
ing degrees of success. Presumably, today the most 
widely used methods for the above determinations are 
the oven method for the determination of total solids, 
the titration method for the determination of free 
rosin, and the alcohol insoluble method for the deter- 
mination of free alkali. Applying these procedures to 
a given size, however, the furnish of which is known, 
we find that we do not have balance between the fur- 
nish and the analysis of the finished product, and 
hence one is faced with deciding between possible un- 
known chemistry or erroneous methods of analysis. 

In the course of our rather extensive work on 
rosin size and rosin size analysis, these discrepancies 
became so annoying that we investigated the possi- 
bility of improving the methods of analysis. Although 
work is still in progress on these methods, certain 
improvements have been made which we feel are 
worthwhile passing on to those interested in the 
analysis of rosin size. These improvements are (1) 
the adaptation of a new titration technique for the 
determination of free rosin by the titration method, 
and (2) the use of isopropyl alcohol in the determina- 
tion of free alkali. 


Extraction Method 


In the determination of free rosin, the extraction 
method has long been advocated. The serious objec- 
tions to this method are that hydrolysis of the sodium 
salt takes place even in the presence of saturated 
sodium chloride solutions, and hence a portion of the 
so-called free rosin, determined by this method, is 
not really free rosin but is present only because of 
hydrolysis. Proof of this point lies in the fact that we 
have been able to secure extractions of as high as 
50 per cent free rosin from neutral crystalline sodium 
abietate. In the titration method, a sample is dissolved 
in alcohol and titrated with alcoholic KOH. From 
this value is calculated the so-called percentage free 
rosin, using in the calculation the acid number or 
approximate acid number of the rosin used. As can be 
seen, this means that the free rosin is then expressed 
in terms of the amount of original rosin which is in 
the so-called free or unsaponified state. It assumes, 
for example, that if we saponify half of the rosin, 
half of the esters and unsaponifiables present in the 
~ © Bresented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 


the Pulp and Paper Industry, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y., Feb. 
19-22, 1940. 


* Hereules Experiment Station, Hercules Powder Co. Inc., Wilming- 
ton, 4 
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rosin are in a so-called saponified state or, to look at it 
another way, it tells us what percentage of the acid 
number of the rosin has not been neutralized by the 
cooking procedure. 

In carrying out this determination, absolute or 95 
per cent ethyl alcohol is usually used as the solvent 
for the size. With these conditions, it has always been 
assumed that any carbonate or bicarbonate present 
would remain insoluble in the sample and hence not 
be titrated. The end point is determined with phenol- 
phthalein. The use of more dilute alcohols shows a 
progressive decrease in the amount of free rosin 
present, indicating a reaction between the free alkali 
and free rosin originally present in the sample. An- 
other annoying feature has been the difficulty of de- 
termining the exact end point, when a dark colored 
rosin has been used. A search of the literature reveals 
that two methods have been proposed to overcome 
this. The first, the so-called two liquid layer method, 
is somewhat tedious to carry out and requires con- 
siderable manipulative ability on the part of the 
analyst. The second method is an optical one and 
depends on detecting the absorption band of the alka- 
line form of the indicator with a spectroscope. This 
method apparently was first applied by Gautier and 
Corsaget in the testing of wines. Later, modifications 
were proposed by Smith. This method is extremely 
accurate and reproducible and applicable to even the 
darkest colored solutions, provided the absorption 
band of the sample itself does not overlap that of 
the indicator. It has the disadvantage, however, of 
being a little cumbersome and, likewise, somewhat 
expensive, since the spectroscope or its equivalent 
must be constructed or bought. Other disadvantages 
of a piece of optical equipment, such as constant 
vigilance to keep it clean and in adjustment, will 
likewise be obvious. 


Use Wratten Filter 52 and Thymol Blue 


It occurred to us, however, that, by the use of a 
filter whose transmission band is the same as the 
absorption band of the alkaline condition of the indi- 
cator, it should be possible to pass from a bright field 
to a dark field at the end point. A search of common 
filters and indicators revealed that good pairs were 
scarce. However, a fairly good pair appeared to be 
Eastman’s Wratten filter 52 and thymol blue. Accord- 
ing to this method, the rosin size sample is dissolved 
in alcohol in a beaker. The volume and size of the 
sample are maintained constant, as is likewise the 
size of the beaker. In this way a uniform depth of 
material is obtained. The beaker is then held over the 
filter which should be mounted in a bench top under- 
neath which is an electric light. The Wratten filter 
is protected from heat by a Corning Aklo (heat ab- 
sorbing) filter. Titration then proceeds in the normal 
way with the exception that, instead of watching for 
a color change, one watches for a change in light 
intensity. Actually, however, because of the variation 
in the transmission of different samples, the overlap- 
ping of transmitted light and absorbed light of the 
indicator do not always match, and hence a color 
change is usually obtained along with the change in 
intensity. We have found by experience that much 
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closer checks are obtained by a number of analysts 
using this method than by the conventional method 
of trying to detect the phenolphthalein end point in 
a dark colored solution. 


Use of Isopropyl Alcohol 


In our search for a better method of determining 
free alkali, past experience led us to the belief that 
free carbonate and bicarbonate in ethyl alcohol solu- 
tion either reacted with some of the free rosin present 
or else was quite soluble in the alcoholic solution. 
Accordingly, a number of other solvents were tried 
for this determination. These solvents included iso- 
propyl alcohol, isobutyl alcohol, normal butyl alcohol, 
isoamyl alcohol, secondary amyl acohol and benzene. 
Most of these solvents showed no improvement over 
ethyl alcohol. Isopropyl alcohol, however, gave 
markedly higher recovery of alkali results. This indi- 
cated that isopropyl alcohol would at least be an 
improvement over ethyl alcohol in this determination, 
and hence further work was done to ascertain the 
amount of error which might be expected with the 
use of isopropyl alcohol. 

As a preliminary to working with the alcohols, we 
carried out some determinations on the equilibrium 
between carbonate and bicarbonate in aqueous solu- 
tion. The results of these determinations are listed 
in Table I. 

TABLE I.—RECOVERY OF KNOWN AMOUNTS OF CAR- 

BONATES IN AQUEOUS SOLUTION 
Added Found 


NazCOs NaHCOs NazCOs NaHCOs Na:COs NaHCOs 
g. g. g g- % % 


.0072 .0986 .0094 .0956 120 97 

0072 .0090 0097 135 97 

“een -1020 sae / ne 102 
0895 shes : be 101 

These results are typical of the difficulties encoun- 
tered when titrating carbonate-bicarbonate mixtures 
using the phenolphthalein-methyl orange end points. 
The accuracy, however, is undoubtedly sufficient for 
the analysis being dealt with. It will be noted that 
there is no trouble in recovering 100 per cent of the 
bicarbonate by titration. When we have approxi- 
mately a 10:1 ratio of bicarbonate to carbonate (a 
ratio which is usually encountered in commercial 
sizes), we note that the reaction tends to go in the 
reverse direction with the formation of greater quan- 
tities of carbonate than were actually added. This 
indicates that a certain amount of error in the deter- 
mination may be expected merely from the titration 
of the aqueous solutions. 

Mixtures of sodium bicarbonate and sodium car- 
bonate were added to anhydrous ethyl alcohol, 97 per 
cent ethyl alcohol, anhydrous isopropyl, and 97 per 
cent isopropyl alcohol. These solutions were shaken 
and allowed to stand and then filtered. The insoluble 
carbonates were then dissolved in water and the 
alkali titrated in the usual manner. These experi- 
ments showed that the solubility of carbonate and bi- 
carbonate was nil in any of these four solvents. It 
appears, therefore, that direct solubility of the alkali 
in alcohol is not a factor. 

In order to check on the amount of reaction which 
could be expected, mixtures containing free rosin, 
10 per cent bicarbonate and 5 per cent carbonate 
were made up, dissolved in each of the four alcohols 
mentioned above, allowed to stand four hours, filtered, 
and the insoluble carbonate titrated in the usual man- 
ner. 
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Recovery 


TABLE II.—EXTENT OF REACTION BETWEEN 1 G. FREE 
ROSIN AND FREE ALKALI IN ANHYDROUS 
AND IN 97% ALCOHOLS 


Na2zCOs NaHCOs 


Alcohol Added Found Recovery Added Found Recovery 
g. g. % g. g. % 


-0216 43 -1026 -1047 102 
-0106 20 -1079 -0966 99 
Anhydrous 


isopropyl .. .0533 -0534 100 -1036 -1035 100 
97% Isopropyl .0533 -0310 58 -1113 -1084 97 


The results in Table II show that carbonate reacts 
with free rosin in the presence of anhydrous ethyl 
alcohol or 97 per cent ethyl or 97 per cent isopropyl 
alcohol. However, as can be seen from the data, this 
reaction takes place to a considerably less extent in 
anhydrous isopropy] alcohol than in ethyl. We might 
add at this point that the reason for testing 97 per cent 
alcohol is that this is the approximate concentration 
to which anhydrous alcohol is diluted by adding the 
sample of 70 per cent paste size. 

It might be thought that the time of standing in 
solution would affect the results, in that possibly the 
reaction between alkali and free rosin took place 
slowly over a period of time. Accordingly, analyses 
were made on samples allowed to stand for 4 and 16 
hours using isopropyl alcohol. Practically no de- 
crease in the amount of recovered alkali was noted, 
the data being typical : 

Time of standing 
4 hr. 


Sodium carbonate Sodium bicarbonate 
-02, .0 1.29, 1.27% 


1.20, 1.28% 


16 hr. 102; 103% 
As a further indication of the increase to be ex- 
pected from the use of isopropyl alcohol, there are 
listed in Table III some analyses of typical commer- 
cial batches of size. 
TABLE I1—COMPARISON OF 2B AND. ISOPROPYL 


ALCOHOLS IN FREE ALKALI DERERMINA- 
TION OF ROSIN SIZE 


Free Alkali (Dry Basis 
Ethyl (Alcohol) Isopropyl 
Direct 
titration Calc. Na2COs NaHCOs Na:COs NaHCO; 
% % % % 


Free Rosin 


lo lo 
18.7 0.07 53 
20.6 12 


18.5 


14 
73 
3 
a 4 
34608 . 12.0 9 


0. 
0. 
20.0 x 1. 
2. 
2. 


It will be noted that the values of free alkali as de- 
termined with isopropyl alcohol are definitely higher. 
Duplicate determinations are likewise more uniform 
when isopropyl alcohol is used. Another not incon- 
siderable advantage of the use of isopropyl alcohol 
lies in the fact that governmental permits are not 
necessary for its use. 


Determination of Free Alkali 


The following method is recommended for the 
determination of free alkali in paste size: 


Weigh at 5 to 7 g. sample into a 100 cc. beaker and dissolve with 35 
cc. of neutral anhydrous isopropyl alcohol. At the beginning, add the 
alcohol a few drops at a time and stir until a smooth semili uid is 
produced which can be diluted further without the formation of lumps. 
Add 15 cc. alcohol additional without stirring, to prevent the size from 
creeping. : 

Place in an airtight container for a period of 4 hours. Filter through 
a no. 40 Whatman paper (11-12.5 cm.) and wash the insoluble residue 
free of size with hot neutral isopropyl alcohol. Wash the filter paper 
with 100 cc. of COs-free water, and titrate the filtrate with 0.1 N 
HCl, using first phenolphthalein, then methyl orange indicators. 


It is possible that the 4-hr. period of standing is not 
necessary, but we have found it to be of advantage 1n 
several instances where sizes of high solids content 
have been encountered and solution is slow. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Making Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard, 
bleached Sulphite More Acute—Some Grades of Old Waste Lower 


Effective September 30, 1939, under Treasury Decision 
49,970, all publications, exchanges and trade associations, 
were denied access to import manifests at the New York 
Customs House. The Paper Trade Journal and other 
interested parties have vigorously protested this ruling, 
and as soon as the order of the Treasury Department is 
modified or rescinded, full publication of all manifests 
will be resumed in these columns. In the interim, the 
Paper Trade Journal is making every possible effort to 
gather all available information from manifests, at vari- 
ous outside sources. 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 10, 1940 
SUMMARY 


Wrapping paper 
Newsprint 
Cellophane paper 
Tissue paper 


WRAPPING PAPER 


Jay Madden Corp., , Liinahamari, 334 bls. 
Berkoqitz Envelope Co., , Liinahamari, 99 bls. 


NEWSPRINT 


H. G. Craig Co., Inc., , Donnacona, 381 rolls. 
; , Comeau Bay, 7,604 rolls. 

H. G. Craig Co., Inc., , Donnacona, 365 rolls. 
: , Liverpool, N.S., 5,343 rolls. 

H. G. Craig Co., Inc., , Donnacona, 358 rolls. 
International Paper Co., , Gatineau, 286 rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., , Donnacona, 325 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., , Liinahamari, 3 rolls. 


CELLOPHANE PAPER 
Sherwin Bros., , Yokohama, 3 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Inc., 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


Eisenberg Rubin, Inc., Argentina, Buenos Aires, 15 bls. rags. 
‘ , Murmansk, 5,456 bls. flaxwaste. 
Great Eastern Packing & Paperstock Corp., , Mur- 
mansk, 491 bls. flaxwaste. 
D. M. Hicks, Inc., , Murmansk, 443 bls. linen rags. 
Murmansk, 285 bls. linen rags. 


OLD ROPE 
W. Steck & Co., Cristobal, Cristobal, 16 bls. 


GLUE STOCK 


Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Mormacrio, Buenos Aires, 42 
bls. 


, Liinahamari, 6 cs. 


’ ’ 


CASEIN 
American British Chemical Supplies, Argentina, Buenos 
Aires, 1,400 bags. 
Tupman Thurlow Co., Inc., Argentina, Buenos Aires, 834 
bags. 
WOOD PULP 
Pulp Sales Corp., , Liinahamari, 8,090 bls. prine strong 
sulphate, 4,125 bls. prime strong sulphite. 
WOOD PULP BOARDS 
Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., , Liinahamari, 746 


rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., , Liinahamari, 963 rolls, 1,550 bls. 


August 15, 1940 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 10, 1940 


Jay Madden Corp., , Liinahamari, 585 bls., 1,793 rolls 
wood pulp boards. 

Pulp Sales Corp., , Liinahamari, 1,320 bls. prime 
bleached sulphite, 2,983 bls. prime strong sulphite, 727 
bls. prime strorig sulphate. 

Wilder Bros. Co., , Liinahamari, 61 bls. wrapping 


paper. 

Neidich Process Co., ———, Liinahamari, 73 bbls. tissue 
paper. 

Terminal Paper Co., 
paper. 


, Liinahamari, 86 bls. wrapping 


LOS ANGELES IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 10, 1940 


——, ——, Powell River, 1,435 pkgs. newsprint. 
—, ——,, Ocean Falls, 2,219 rolls newsprint. 


Timken Designs New Bearing 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company has recently 
released a modification in the design of the standard 
NA type, or non-adjustable, Timken roller bearing. 
Made up of a double row outer race or cup and two 
single row inner races or cones, it is especially 
adapted to serve as a sheave bearing. 

The races and rolls are ground to established pre- 
cision limits so that when the cones are assembled 
into the cup the front faces of the cones contact and 
the proper running clearance is provided. The front 
cone faces are slotted and chamfered as shown to 
provide an entrance for lubricant to within the bear- 
ings. This feature is particularly advantageous in 
multiple sheave blocks where it is required that the 
bearings be lubricated through the pin which is 
stationery. 

The chamfered front faces eliminate the necessity 
of machining a deep annual groove around the shaft 
to carry the lubricant to the various points of en- 
trance in the bearing. In some sheave blocks, lubricant 
may be introduced through a fitting in the sheave 
hub, and for this design an annular groove and holes 
are provided in the cup. 

The problem of sealing the bearing chamber has 
been greatly simplified by extending the length of 
the large cone rib and creating a surface concentric 
with the shaft and sheave bore on which a seal may 
be run. These seals have the same O.D. as the cup 
and are pressed into the sheave bore and thus are 
used to hold the bearing together during assembly. 
The backface of the cones must protrude slightly 
outside the seal to establish clearance between the 
sheaves and the frames of the block. 

The bearings are designed to a minimum width and 
with an I.D. large in relation to its O.D. and also 
with a maximum radial and thrust capacity for the 
space occupied. Being an anti-friction thrust bearing 
as well as an anti-friction radial bearing, the sheaves 
may rotate freely without axial float. Wear between 
sheaves and side plates is positively eliminated. The 
tapered races of the two rows of rolls being directed 
one towards the other results in a bearing of extreme 
rigidity, thus preventing wobbling of the sheave. 





New Literature 


Single-stage turbo blowers are described in a new 
Bulletin No. B-6048, issued by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. The ad- 
vantages, method of operation and characteristics of 
turbo blowers are presented in detail. Blower ac- 
cessories, such as blast gates, speed governors, etc., 
are included. 

The Doall contour sawing method is described 
in a folder issued by Continental Machines, Inc., 
1301 Washington avenue south, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Illustrations show how Doall machines are used in 
removing metal in the operations of shaping, turning, 
milling, etc., with a saving in time and material. 

Boiler feed water regulators are described in 
bulletin 429, issued by the Northern Equipment 
Company, Erie, Pa. The publication supplies detailed 
information of the Copes Flowmatic Regulator, a 
simplified two-element steam-flow type, with oper- 
ating diagrams, performance charts and typical in- 
stallations. 

Fluorescent Mazda lamps, Type F, are described 
in Folder A-3578, issued by Department 7-N-20, of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. The operating principle 
and complete technical data, with the advantages of 
fiuorescent lighting are outlined. 

Thermometers and pressure gauges of the circular 
case type are described in Catalogue No. 6705, issued 
by The Brown Instrument Company, Wayne & 
Roberts avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. These instru- 
ments are designed for indicating, recording and con- 
trolling operations. Construction details, specimen 
charts and scales, with drilling dimensions, are in- 
cluded. 

Self-locking nuts, with resilient non-metallic lock- 
ing collars, are described in a folder issued by the 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation, 2332 Vauxhall road, 
Union, N. J. This nut is locked to the bolt alone. 
The locking action is not dependent upon washers, 
or other separate elements and vibration, bolt stretch, 
and wear of surrounding parts does not impair the 
holding power, 

Alframine, a soapless soap, is the subject of a 
booklet issued by the Michel Export Company, 90 
Broad street, New York. This product, termed the 
most advanced washing and cleaning medium, has_its 
application in the paper industry through the redic- 
tion of surface tension by removing foreign sub- 
stances from rolls, etc., deinking and increasing the 
power of absorption of certain kinds of paper, such as 
blotting paper. 

Slitters and roll winders are described in a folder 
issued by the Kidder Press Company, Dover, N..H. 
Complete information is given of the company’s 
Super-speed slitter, to be operated at 2,000 feet per 
minute on almost any kind of paper. Other Kidder 
models included are the C. W. Model, a center wind 
machine and the S. L. N. Model, a lightweight shear- 
cut surface winding machine, and a Midget Model 
for small rolls used in office machines in narrow 
widths, 

Technical data on steels is provided in Bulletin 
3-266, covering the subject of “Creep of some 
chromium-molybdenum steels,” issued by The Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Tube Company, 19 Rector street, 
New York. Other steel data is supplied by Technical 
Data Card No. 8, listing the chemical compositions 
of most S. A. E. steels, and on Card No. 11, on 


“Croloy”, a new alloy for application in superheating, 
piping and other uses where corrosion resistance is 
required. 

A sulphur dyestuff, Katigen Paper Black RP Conc. 
is announced in Circular G-177, issued by the General 
Dyestuff Corporation, 435 Hudson street, New York. 
A sample illustrating the color on unbleached sulphite 
is shown. It is particularly well adapted for coloring 
black fibers for granite papers. 

Conveyors and elevators are described in Cata- 
logue No, 140, issued by the Stephens-Adamson 
Manufacturing Company, Aurora, Ill. The Redler 
line of horizontal and vertical close circuit units are 
described, with full specifications and dimensions, 
including two new types. Typical installations are 
shown. 

Thermocouples, assemblies, parts and accessories, 
are included in a new 40-page Catalogue N-33A(6), 
just issued by the Leeds & Northrup Company, 4907 
Stenton avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. A complete line 
of assemblies, etc., are given, with information for 
the selection of thermocouples for various specific 


. applications. 


Mechanical pump and sheet packings, are covered 
in a booklet issued by Greene, Tweed & Company, 
101 Park avenue, New York. The publication includes 
an ABC of packing, indicating the particular type 
of the company’s product required for specific appli- 
cations. 

Flexible couplings are described in a new Catalogue 
No. 1845, issued by the Link-Belt Company, 307 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill. Complete price and 
dimensional data, with selection tables and informa- 
tion on installations are included. 

Proportioning equipment for corrosive fluids is 
explained in Publication 1985, issued by the Cochrane 
Corporation, 17th street & Allegheny avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, This equipment was designed for accu- 
rate feeding sulphuric acid in the conditioning of 
boiler feed water and is applied in control of alka- 
linity, reduction and control of pH value, and feed 
of coagulants to raw water prior to filtration. 


Sanitor Mfg. Co. Expands 


John C. Thomasma, President, Sanitor Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, announces a rapid expan- 
sion of the company personnel to care for increased 
demand for Sanitor toilet seat covers, incident to the 
production of the new Model F12 dispensing cabi- 
net. Herman G. Deupree, a veteran in advertising 
and sales promotion, with 25 years of merchandising 
experience has been elected sales manager and Ralph 
Crosier has been appointed manager of Chicago dis- 
trict sales promotion. 

“The trade is realizing that our new, simple, mod- 
ernistic dispensing cabinet and new improved toilet 
seat cover,” says Mr. Thomasma, “are opening up a 
new volume market for another paper specialty com- 
parable to that enjoyed by the paper towel. Few 
people in the paper industry know that there has been 
a growing demand for paper toilet seat covers for 
70 years. It is a fact, however, that the first patent 
application for a toilet seat cover was made way back 
in 1870. 

The new Sanitor toilet seat covers are being sold 
only through the wholesale jobbers who are finding 
it fast-moving item. Applications for broad patent 
coverage have been filed. 
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OUR GUARANTEE—tThis Morris S T - P 
Stock Pump is GUARANTEED to handle 
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for every pulp and paper mill service. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Paper Market Continues To Reflect A Little Less Activity With 
Exports Rising — Pulp Market Easier With Shortage In Un- 
bleached Sulphite More Acute—Some Grades of Old Waste Lower. 


Office of the Paper TravE Journat, 
Wednesday, August 14, 1940. 


Seasonal quiet continues to prevail in the whole- 
sale paper trade at this date, with sales at a good 
level, but below the higher level of June and early 
July. Mills report that new orders received during 
June were close to 100 per cent of capacity for the 
third consecutive month. 


Although some concern has been expressed in the 
wholesale trade regarding the possibility of inflation, 
Leon Henderson who heads the prices division of the 
National Defense Advisory.Commission, stated last 
week that several members of the paper industry, 
whose production is substantial, had assured him of 
their full cooperation in keeping prices in line with 
realities; that is, further price changes in paper 
should be influenced only by change in essential costs 
and not by psychological factors. 

The index of general business activity declined to 
101.5 per cent for the week ended August 3, from 
101.7 per cent for the preceding week, compared with 
91.1 per cent for the corresponding week last year. 

Paper production of 237 mills for the week ended 
August 3 was estimated at 90.3 per cent, compared 
with 79.4 per cent for 1939, with 73.2 per cent for 
1938, with 82.6 per cent for 1937, and with 76.8 per 
cent for the corresponding week in 1936. 

Paper board production for the week ended August 
3 was 74.0 per cent, compared with 70.0 per cent for 
1939, with 64.0 per cent for 1938, with 70.0 per cent 
for 1937, and with 71.0 per cent for the corresponding 
week in 1936, 

Wholesale sales of many grades of paper continues 
to be reported at a high level, with some falling off 
during July from the previous month. Exports con- 
tinue to increase and for June, 1940, totaled 60,216 
tons, valued at $6,406,292, compared with 22,670 
tons, valued at $2,400,563 for June, 1939. Total ex- 
ports of paper and paper products for the first six 
months of this year totaled 295,860 tons, compared 
with 120,831 tons for the first six months of last 
year. 

The important news in the newsprint market this 
week was the announcement to the trade by the Inter- 
national Paper Company, retaining for the last quar- 
ter of this year the current price of $50 per ton on 
newsprint paper in rolls. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Production and consumption of mechanical pulp 
continues good, with a more or less seasonal decline 
during June, in which month total domestic produc- 
tion amounted to 96,100 tons, compared with 113,273 
tons for May. Stocks on hand at the end of June 
totaled 48,339 tons. Imports for June, 1940, 
amounted to 21,138 tons and none was exported. 

Prices are fairly firm with no important change 
reported at this date. 


Chemical Pulp 
The chemical pulp market is a little easier this 


week than for the previous week, which marked the 
beginning of a slight decrease in market activity. 
The shortage in prime grades of unbleached sulphite 
pulp is reported as acute by some mills. In the opin- 
ion expressed in some quarters of the trade,. this 
country is becoming self-sufficient in kraft pulp and 
that mills formerly consuming imported kraft pulp 
are now using the domestic product. No stocks of 
prime imported unbleached sulphite are now on the 
market and very little tonnage of the imported “B” 
grade is now available. 

Prices on bleached sulphite are a little easier this 
week, with top prices on prime domestic and Canad- 
ian bleached sulphite currently quoted at $80 per ton. 
Top prices on bleached kraft are also currently 
quoted at $80 per ton, on dock, Atlantic Ports. 


Rags 
Mill buying in some grades of rags continues mod- 
erately active. A few downward price revisions are 
reported. New unbleached shirt cuttings are lower 
and currently quoted at from 6.50 to 6.75; blue over- 


alls are down to 4.35 to 4.50, and No. 1 roofing rags 
are lower at from .95 to 1.00. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
With supplies of good old Manila rope strictly 
limited, the market position of old rope continues 
strong. No important price changes have been re- 
ported this week. 
Trading in old bagging is slow. No change from 
prevailing market prices has been reported at this date. 


Old Waste Paper 


Trading continues active in several grades of paper 
stock, with the price situation in white ledger stock 
quite strong and currently quotations ranging at from 
2.05 to 2.15. Lower prices are in effect on solid flat 
book, currently quoted at from .80 to .85; on old 
kraft, currently quoted at from 1.60 to 1.70, and on 
strictly folded news, currently quoted at from .50 to 


.571/2. 
Twine 


The twine market is reported a little less active this 
week, under the more or less seasonal quiet prevail- 
ing at this date. Prices are firm and conform to pre- 
vailing market levels. 


Salesmen Plan Golf Outing 


The August golf outing of the Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation of the Paper Industry will be held on August 
20 at the Knickerbocker Golf Club, Tenafly, N. J. 
Play will begin at 1 p.m. The cost of $6 covers all 
green fees and a good dinner. Reservations may be 
made with the chairman of the golf committee, Robert 
E. Estes, Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, 
22 East 40th street, New York. 
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ENGLISH CLAYS 


UNIFORM - SUPERIOR * DEPENDABLE 


English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


“sn, SACKS 
— GET THIS NEW 
DUTY BOOK ABOUT MODERN 


“STEAM FITS" 


ERE’S a brand new bulletin 
crammed with information on 
the Johnson Rotary Pressure Joint, 
the modern packless “steam fit” that 
ea is completely self-oiling, self-adjust- 

POTDEVIN MODEL 5 SACK MACHINE ing and self-aligning. This book 
shows details of construction, dimen- 
for rock-wool, cement, lime, coal, charcoal sions, contains complete operating 
and other materials that require heavy, data and installation suggestions 


and lists a size and arrangement of 

1- to 6-wall kraft sacks .. . can be handled dias inion tw ant) oun po ame 
easily on POTDEVIN sack machines. ment. Most important of all it shows 
how the Johnson Rotary Pressure 

POTDEVIN sack machines cover a Joint can be made the heart of a 


of bag sizes from 334” x 534” up to modern system of syphon roll drain- 
pa 55” 6 % va P age that has stepped up production 
= . in scores of mills as much as 25%. 


WRITE for your free copy of this 
new bulletin. It’s the first step to- 
POTDEVIN Teaueed sperciny cess 
TUBERS e BOTTOM ERS THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 
828 Wood Street, Three Rivers, Mich. 
VALVERS @ SEWERS 


Printing, Waxing, Varnishing Machinery 
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1223 38rn ST BROOKLYN. N.Y 


LANGSTON SLIRgS 
YROLL WINDERS e =" - 


ter ot tom cut wr : Dependable Service 
Thereisatype and  (! ay Ba i. : Seems _ as 
- CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Mill, Finishing Room t a SS e fo Nec DIVISION OF THE BORDEN COMPANY 
and Converting Plant \ Ww fz 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N, Y. 


Over 40 Years of Service to Users of Casein Products | 
Samuel M. Langston Company, ee 


size for every job in 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, August 14, 1940. 


BLANC FIXE—Quotations on blanc fixe are firm and 
continue unchanged at prevailing market levels. The pulp 
is curr@mtly quoted at $35 per ton, in barrels, at works ; the 
powder is offered at $50 per ton, f.o.b., works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Prices on bleaching pow- 
der are firm and continue unchanged at prevailing market 
quotations. Bleaching powder is currently quoted at $2 
per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN—Quotations on casein are unchanged for this 
week. Standard domestic casein, 20-30 mesh, is currently 
quoted at from 13% to 14% cents per pound ; 80-100 mesh, 
at from 14% to 15% cents per pound; all prices in bags, 
car lots. Standard Argentina casein is currently offered at 
from 11% to 12% cents per pound. Quotations on French 
casein are nominal. 


CAUSTIC SODA—Prices on caustic soda are firm and 
unchanged with trading continuing moderately good. Solid 
caustic soda is currently quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds; 
flake and ground at $2.70 per 100 pounds, in drums, at 
works. 

CHINA CLA Y—OQuotations on china clay are firm and 

continue unchanged this week. Domestic filler clay is cur- 
rently quoted at from $7 to $15 per ton; coating clay at 
from $11 to $22 per ton, at mines. Imported clay is quoted 
at from $13 to $25 per long ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE—The demand for chlorine is reported as 
active, prices firm and unchanged for the week. Chlorine 
is currently quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in single-unit 
tank cars, f.o.b., works. 

ROSIN—The rosin market is reported as firm with 
prices higher for the week, “G” gum rosin is currently 
quoted at $1.57 per 100 pounds, in barrels, Savannah. 
“FF” wood rosin is currently quoted at $1.56 per 100 
pounds, in barrels, New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin 
size is offered at $2.45 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., shipping 
point. 

SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are firm under a 
steady demand with current quotations continuing nom- 
inal. Domestic salt cake is currently quoted at $17 per ton, 
in bulk; chrome sale cake at $16 per ton. All prices in 
car lots, f.o.b. shipping point. The quotation of $20 per 
ton on imported salt cake continues nominal. 


SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and 
continue to conform to prevailing market quotations. Ship- 
ments reported moderately active. Quotations on soda ash 
in car lots, per 100 pounds, are as follow: in bulk, $.90; 
in paper bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Prices on corn starch are higher for the 
week. Pearl is currently quoted at $2.90 per 100 pounds; 
powdered starch at $3 per 100 pounds; all prices in bags, 
car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—OQuotations on sulphate 
of alumina are firm. Demand moderate. The commercial 
grades are currently quoted at $1.15 per 100 pounds; iron 
free at $1.45 per 100 pounds, in bags, car lots, f.o.b.. 
works. 

SULPHUR—Prices on sulphur are firm and continue 
to conform to prevailing market quotations. Annual con- 
tracts are currently quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., 
mines. Spot and nearby car lots are quoted at $19 per 
ton. 

TALC—Quotations on talc are firm and continue un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Domestic talc is 
currently quoted at from $15 to $18 per ton, Eastern 
mines. Imported talc is offered at from $23 to $45 per ton. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Paper 
(Delivered New 


News, per ton— 
Roll, contract. 


York) 


ae 4 e 


Kraft—per cwt.—Delivered Zone A 
Northern, Extra 
Quality $5.25 @$5.75 
Superstandard .... 4.87% “* 5.25 
\Northern Standard 
4.37%" 4. 62% 


Wrappin 
Standard Wessoies 4.25 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 
White No. 1 
White No. 1 M. G. 
White No. 1%.... 


Uabt. *Poilet, 1 M.. 
Bleached Toilet.... 5. 126 


Paper Towels, a Case— 
nbleached, io mer 
Bleached, J 


No. 

No. 1 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 

No. 2 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib 


@40.00 
€¢ 40.00 
*« 57.00 
es ‘70. 00 


es ‘ 80. 00 


35. 
“ig Mla. LI. Chip.55. ‘00 
Sei Pat. Coated .67. = 
Kraft I.iners 


Binders Boards.. 7a 00 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 


100% 

ad 

No. ‘ $39.10@$46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 

Ra 31.05 ** 36.50 32.20 ** 37.75 
© ee. 29.90 ** 35.00 

23.60 “* 27.75 24.75 ** 29.00 

coos cece 31.65 *¢ 26.28 

17.55 ** 21.50 18.70 ** 22.75 


5% 
Rag 14.65 ** 17.75 15.80 ** 19.25 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


10 
Rag 
5% 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 
No. 1...$8. sent. ” $10.10 @$12.25 
No. 2... 8.05% 9.7 9.25 * 11.25 
No. 3... 7.60 * 9:28 8.50 “© 10.75 
No. 4... 7.30** 9.00 8.50¢ 10.25 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 
Free Sheet Book Papers— 


White, Cased Paper, 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$11.90@$13.50 

. 2 Glossy Coated... 10.35 ** 11.75 

. 3 Glossy Coated... 9.55 * 11.00 

. 4 Glossy Coated... 9.15 ** 10.50 
No. 1 Antique (water- 


Mechanical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


No. 1 Imported— 
MEGS cecccscccses Nominal 
Nominal 


(Delivered) 


No. 1 Domestic and 


Canadian 42.00 @46.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and West 
Coast Ports) 
Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign) — 
Prime Bleached Sul 
3.72%4@ 4.00 


ualities— 
leaching Sul 


Prime 
Easy 
i 3.17%" 3,75 


Strong Unbleached 
Sulphite 3.17% 3.75 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached 4.12%** 4,00 
Kraft ont & Strong 3.50 ‘* 3,75 
Kraft No. ** 3.60 


(F. o. b. hate | Mill) 
Kraft Womestic and 
25 * 3,50 


Canadian 
( Delivered) 
Soda Bleached 


Add 60 cents per short ton, dock 
charges for Albanay; $2.50 for Lake 
Ports East and $3.50 for Lake Ports 
West of Mackinac Straits. 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y¥.) 


Shirt Cuttings 
New White, No. 1. 
Silesias No, 1 
New Unbleached... 
Blue Overall 
Fancy 
Washables 
— 


0. Dp. 


6.75 
4.60 


Se peraan 
wun 
=aSsSaads 


‘haki Cuttings z 3 


Old Rags 


White, No. 1— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


White, No. 2— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Thirds and Blues— 


Repacked ........ 
Miscellaneous 


Roofing Rags— 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 4 
No. 


Foreign Rags 
All prices nominal 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 
Light Flannelettes... 5.50 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 
New Light Oxford.. 4.00 
New Light Prints... 3.00 


Saayye~e 
BSSeasse 


Old Rags 


No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 
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J. Andersen & Co. 


Selling Agents 
21 East 40th Street 


Bleached Sulphite 


KELLNERPARTINGTON PAPER PULP CO\, LTB. 
Seorpsborg, Norway 


—our standard returnable paper 
RETURNABLE DLTRIG  witi cove of plus-standard quality. 


‘noone —a super-quality core to meet de- 


NON-RETURNABLE 


—an extremely tough and strong core with a tow cost that 
meets the market for a standard product giving superior service. 


soe PropucTs Company 


HIGH PRODUCTION 


This machine 
. . , MULTIFOLD aaatiie: aeee all 
w ATERB U RY FELTS TOWEL FOLDER ae folding 


towel folders, for 


e making multifold 
Are Made By towels. Equipment 


is made to produce the various folds that are 
now common on the domestic market. Con- 


sult us regarding your folding problems, 
Hf. WATERBURY & SONS C8. whether standard or special types. 


ORISKANY, NEW YORK PAPER eet ate Lice co. 


_— turers of paper converting mae wees or all purposes. 


AMES Thickness 
Measure No. 25 


This compactly de- 
signed instrument (the 
only one of its kind 
made) meets every 
demand for a neat 
pocket gauge to meas- 
ure thicknesses with 
speed and accuracy. 


$10.50 - 
FULLY GUARANTEED arr gic’ to ame King 


B. C. AMES CO. flat ATING 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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No. 4 White Linens. 
No. 1 White Cotton. 
No. 2 White Corton. 
No. 3 White Corton. 
No. 4 White Cotton. 
Light Prints.. 
Light Prints... 
Med. t Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
french Blue Linens.. 
Checks and Blues... 
Garments.... 

New Sh TIES... 6 
French Blues....... 


Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign ........-. 2.75 @ 
Domestic 2. 
Wool Tares, light... 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Bright Bagging 2.2 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Jute Threads 
Sisal Strings 
Mixed Strings 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 
Shavings— 
White Envelope 
Cuttings 
Uiwuary Hara 
White No. 1.. 


3.10 @ 
+. 225 @ 


Y.) 


3.00 
2.75 


3.25 
2.50 


Soft White No. 1.. 1.80 
Soft White Extra.. 2.50 


coscecee 1.20 

ote ce 

-80 

Crumbied No. i... .¥ 
Ledger White Stock. 2.05 
Ledper Stock Colored 1.50 


aniuia— 

New Env. Cut.... 1.70 

New Cuttings..... 1.30 
Old Kraft Machine 

Compressed bales.. 1.60 


ews— 

No, 1 White News 1.75 

Strictly Overissue. .70 

Strictly Folded.... .50 
Corrugated -60 
No. 1 Mixed Paper... .45 


Twines 
(F. o. 0. mul) 
(Soft Fiber) 
Coarse Polished— 
ndia 
White Hemp 
Fine Polished— 
Fine India 
Unpolished— 
Ox 


Tube Rope 
Wall Paper 
Wrapping 


Soft Fiber Rope... 11634 
Cc 21% 


: (Hard Fiber) 
Medium Java........ -20 
Mex. Sisal 
Manila . 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f.o.b. Phila.) 


Bhirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1. .06 
New White No. 2. .03%< 
Light Silesias — 
Silesias, No. 1.... — 
Black Silesias, soft 
New Unbleached... 
Washable Prints... 
Washable, No. 1.. 

Blue Overall 

Cottons—According to grades— 
Washable shredding * 
Fancy Percales.... “ 
New Black Soft.... “6 
New Light Seconds 
New Dark Seconds 

Khaki 


New Black Mixed. 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 1— 
epacked 3.25 @ 
Miscellaneous - 2.50 
Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous B 66 
Repacked : ‘6 
wiack Stockings 
(Export) 5 ss 
Roofing Stock— 
‘oremn No. 1....Nominal 
Domestic No. 1... .90 
Domestic No. 2... — 
Roofing Bagging.. — ‘“ 


Old Papers 


(t.0.b. Boston) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 
No. 1 Soft White 
No. 2 Mixed 
Solid Ledger Books.. 
Overissue Ledger 
Stock 
as ved 
No. 1 Heavy Books 
~. 4s Boows, ligat.. 
Crumpled Stitchless 
Book _ Stock... 
Manila Env. Cuttings 
aantia Envelope Cut- 
tings. extra quality 2.35 


No. 1 Kraft 1.40 
Extra No. 1 Kraft... 
Mixed 40 
Print 

Container Manila... 


3.75 
2.75 


1.65 
1.50 


4.00 
1.00 


-80 
-70 


Bagging 
(f.0.b. Phila.) 


Gunny, No. i— 
Foreign 
Domestic ........ 2.25 
Manila Rope 

Sisal 


BURIED. s00ccccecee 3i 
New Burlap Cuttings 2.00 


Old Papers 


(f.0.b. Phila.) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 2.50 
No. 2 Hard White 2.10 
No. 1 Soft White 2.00 
No. 2 Soft White 1.60 
No. 1 Mixed -90 
Solid Ledger Stock.. 1.90 
Ledger Stock, white. 1.75 
Ledger Stock, colored 1.25 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. .90 
Manila Cuttings 1.75 
Print Manila 6 
Container Manila.... 
Kraft Paper 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board Chip... 
Binders Board Chip.. 
Corrugated Board.... 
Overissue News 
Old Newspapers 


BOSTON 


Old Newspapers -50 
Paper Wool Strings. .95 
Overissue News..... 1.00 
Box Board Chips.... .40 
Corrugated Boxes.... .60 
Kraft corrugated boxes 1.15 
New Kraft corrugated 
cuttings 
New Kraft Cuttings. 2.00 
Screening Wrappers .60 


Bagging 
(£.0.b. Boston) 
Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign ceubdeceoe are 
Domestic ......+++ ‘3 


Domestic 
Soft Jute Rope 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
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Tute Carpet Threads. 1.50 
Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Bleachery Burlap.... 
Scrap Burlap— 
PNT S5a5 os 0's 
Domestic . 
Scrap Sisal one 
Scrap Sisal for Shred- 
ding . 
Wool Tares, Heavy.. 
New Burlap Cuttings 
pe ae peers ‘ 
eavy baling bagging 
Paper Mill Bagging. 
No. 2 Bagging...... . 


Pheer 


wucsu 
Mumwnouwn 


Domestic Rags ( New) 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. — 
Fancy Percales.... 
New White No. 1. .07%** 
New Light Flannel- ss 


Bleached -07 
Silesias No. 1 hace’, Oe 
New Black Silesias.. 3.00 
Red Cotton Cuttings .04 

Soft Unbleached... .07 

Blue Cheviots..... .05 
Fancy ° .02 
Washable : 


@ 
04 


2 d 
Cottons—According to Grades— 


Blue Overalis..... .U43@** 
New Black, Soft.. .03 


Waste Paper 


(t.0.b. Chicago) 
Shavings— 


No. 1 White Enve- 
lope cuttings.... 3.15 
No. 1 Hard White 2.50 
No. 1 Soft White. 2.00 
Ledger and Writings .85 
Solid Books 95 
Blanks 


-09 


0334 


CHICAGO 


e@=-— 
2.65 


2.20 

95 
1.10 
1.60 


Khaki Cuttings...... us 
O. D. Khaki 

New Cone ; 06 

3 anvas d “ 
B. V. D. Cuttings... os 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


(F. 0.0. Boston) 

White No. 1— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 

Repacked ........ 

Miscellaneous .... 
Twos and Blues..... 
Old Blue Overalls .. 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous .... 
Black Stockings..... 
Roofing Stock— 

MO. Liscsvccsccess 100 

NO. Bicsccccesesss = 

No. S.cccccccoscss. = 


Foreign Rags 
(F. 0. 0. Boston) 


Canvas .... U4"@ 
eeees (MOUNDa) 
++. (nominal) 


ark Cottons... 
Dutch Blues. 


sence 


3.75 
2.60 


2.00 
4.49 


2.00 
4.00 


1.25 
1.00 


4.00 
1.25 
a 


New Checks and Blues(nominal) 
Old Fustians......... (nominal) 
Old Linsey Garments. (nominal) 


New Silesias 


New Kraft Cuts 
Overissue News 
Old Newspapers— 
No. 1 Folded News .70 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .40 


Roofing el 


Creed for All Who Love America 


A group of Harvard Summer School students and 
faculty members has published “A Creed for All 
Who Love America” and is distributing it this week 


at the school. 


(nominal) 


Published in red and black lettering on permanent 


vellum paper, the creed asserts the 


following: 


“Whereas ermergencies exist which threaten Demo- 
cratic institutions throughout the world, we reaffirm 
our faith in the Constitution of the United States, 
and declare our unalterable determination to defend 
its fundamental principles, to strengthen national mo- 
rale, and be prepared to overcome aggression. 
this belief, loyal support of whatsoever measures the 
duly chosen servants of the people may legally adopt 
in order to provide for the common defense and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity is our first duty and our most solemn 


pledge.” 


In 


The creed carries portraits of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Lincoln, together with appropriate quota- 


tions. 


The group at the Summer School publishing the 
creed included Paul Lyness, Stevens Point, Wis.; 
Amandus W. Loos, Atlanta, Ga.; Allen B. Moreland, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; and William B, Wheelwright, o! 
Faculty members included Dr. 
John D. M. Goheen, Instructor in Philosophy, Har- 
vard; Professor Otto F. Kraushaar, Smith College; 
and Associate Professor Theodore Spencer, of Har- 


Cambridge, Mass. 


vard. 


Copies of the creed. for distribution to schools and 
other groups may be obtained from Mr. Wheelwright, 
10 Forest street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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